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THE SOCIOLOGIST AND ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM" 


By Professor NEWELL L. SIMS 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Tue white man has taken upon himself 
the responsibility for shaping the destiny 
of ‘‘lesser breeds without the law.’’ The 
lesser breeds don’t like it and are in revolt. 
Similarly, the sociologists have assumed 
the burden of shaping ‘the social thought 
of a changing world. But the world 
doesn’t want its thought disturbed; hence 
our efforts incite opposition. In fact, the 
more change there is, the greater the an- 
tagonism to new ideas. So we find our- 
selves living at a time when freedom of 
political, social, economic, and, to some 
degree, religious thought is being chal- 
lenged, outlawed, bludgeoned by growing 
forees that would rule by might and not 
by reason. These forces, in crusading for 
power, fasten upon the nation increasingly 
restrictive laws and build up state ways 
and mores that are viciously coercive. The 
voices of freedom are forbidden to ring in 
the land. In such a time and place we are 
called upon to perform whatever function 
we can. 

In this land, that was once dedicated to 
liberty of thought, there has come the rule 
of big business, plutocracy, militarism, 
capitalism, Couéism, Volsteadism, Com- 

1Paper read before the Ohio Sociological So- 
ciety, on April 8, 1932, at Delaware, Ohio. 


stockism, partyism, Nordicism, rotarian- 
ism, Babbittism, ‘‘rugged individualism,’’ 
hundred-pereentism, and numerous other 
isms, all of which amount to irrationalism, 
mobism and Fascism. The proponents of 
these united isms want to turn these 
United States into a United Paradise for 
cowards, comformists, dictators and in- 
quisitors. 

There would be safety in the great num- 
ber of these standpatisms but for one 
thing, namely, that, though their name is 
legion, they are all one. They can be col- 
lectively spelled conservatism, which holds 
that all the thinking has been done and 
that a moratorium should be declared on 
mental effort of the originative type in the 
social field. In this asses’ pasture, or more 
appropriately lions’ den, the liberal or 
radical lives by sufferance, if at all, for he 
is deemed a public enemy because he holds 
that the thinking has yet mostly to be 
done, proposes to keep at it and demands 
an open season for ideas along with a 
chance to try them out. 

Thus, gentlemen of the Sociologists’ 
Guild, we have our problem in the irrecon- 
cilability of liberals and conservatives, for, 
I take it, sociologists are liberals sui gen- 
eris. Those who are not are perhaps 








34 
suffering from 
academitis, re- 


pathological specimens 


megalomania, publicitis, 
ligiophobia or some kind of social trauma- 


Other teachers and scholars may 


tism. 
also be social liberals and occasionally 
radicals, but it is not natural to them. 


There are not, therefore, many such. 

The first problem, then, of academic 
freedom for the social scientist lies in the 
scholastic sphere itself. His beloved breth- 
ren of the Academic Groves are mostly 
adverse to any serious thinking about the 
social order and almost unanimously op- 
posed to any innovations in human rela- 
tions or agitation in that direction. Let 
the sociologist do a little thinking and sug- 
gest something new or different in group 
behavior and he is at once suspect. His 
colleagues will take measures to make 
their little household safe for non-thinkers. 

The smaller the college the less tolerance 
there is likely to be of thinking, agitating 
and irritating sociologists. The larger in- 
stitutions allow a little variety. It becomes 
possible in them to have Josiah Royce and 
William James with their respective ideal- 
istic and pragmatic swords daily hewing 
each other to pieces before the Lord. But 
it is not seemly to have such things going 
on in sectarian colleges, especially if it is 
a sociologist that is wielding the sword. 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples, 
Methodists, Lutheran, Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian constituencies alike discover 
with one accord that the youth are being 
corrupted and good old Siwash is likely to 
lose the prospective legacy of our distin- 
guished alumnus, the president of the 
Standard Chewing Gum Company of 
America, or the United Whitewash Cor- 
poration. 

So, I say, our first enemies, if not our 
worst ones, are likely to be those of our 
own academic household. In saying this, I 
am not forgetting the existence of the 
Association of University Professors, who 
could lead the children of Israel out of 
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Egyptian bondage were it not for the Red 
Sea in which they are afraid to wet their 
feet. Too few of these, our chemical, 
physical, geological, zoological, philosophi- 
eal and linguistie colleagues, have any real 
appreciation of or interest in academic 
freedom. It does not seriously affect them. 
Their right to think, investigate, teach and 
discuss both within and without academic 
walls is not questioned, for there is rarely 
anything questionable or disturbing in 
their fields. So long as the chemist, physi- 
cist, geologist, botanist or zoologist sticks 
to his particular last, he is to-day about as 
free as he wants to be. Likewise, those 
who deal with tool subjects, such as mathe- 
maties and language, can’t do any harm; 
so they may run riot for all any one cares. 
It is the same with all students of the me- 
chanical, technical or fine arts. They are 
safe because they are not ‘‘bringers down 
of flaming news.’’ But with us social 
scientists, whose concern is the social 
order, everything we touch is loaded with 
dynamite. Hence our colleagues call our 
ideas dangerous and deny us the freedom 
that they in their respective spheres enjoy. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if they stopped 
with our ideas, but they don’t. They go 
on to brand one a dangerous man, a men- 
ace to society, and the first thing he knows 
he is considered immoral and is probably 
made to feel lonesome or is ostracized from 
respectable bridge and golf-playing circles. 
Other scholars ean deviate a good deal 
from the straight path, but the sociologist 
must be circumspect, for his ideas make 
him suspect. Perhaps there is hope of bet- 
ter things, for I know of one college presi- 
dent who recently told a sociologist whom 
he engaged for his faculty that he expected 
him to be a damned fool part of the time. 
But neither presidents nor colleagues gen- 
erally will permit you to be as much of a 
damned fool any of the time as they them- 
selves mostly are all the time. 

The second problem of academic freedom 
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for the sociologist is created by groups and 
interests outside academic circles. Politi- 
eal, economie, religious, ethnic and patri- 
otic groups are the defenders of the status 
quo and always bent on making us trouble. 
Searcely a piece of thoroughgoing and 
fundamental research involving these in- 
terests can be carried on and published 
without causing pressure to be applied for 
the curbing of the investigator. Illustra- 
tions in abundance will, of course, occur to 
you. I recall, for instance, the experience 
of my colleague at. the University of 
Florida who was studying the policy of 
bond issues versus a pay-as-you-go method 
of financing road building. He published 
some articles against bonds in the local 
papers, only to have the Chamber of Com- 
merece wait upon the president, who in 
turn informed my colleague that it would 
be expedient to keep mum on bond issues. 
In this same institution my predecessor, 
once removed, had published an article on 
the relative merits of Jefferson Davis and 
Abraham Lincoln as statesmen, with the 
result that the state legislature, the 
Daughters of the Confederacy and other 
devotees of truth and virtue caused his 
dismissal from the faculty. 

But one does not need to investigate or 
publish to start the mobilization of forces 
against him. Classroom teaching or speech- 
making can be just as dangerous, as some 
of us can personally testify and as all of 
us are aware. At that institution in the 
land of oranges and alligators already 
mentioned, I had the exquisite experience 
of teaching that man evolved from the 
apes, with the result that some local speci- 
mens demonstrated it forthwith, especially 
certain of the clergy who visited the uni- 
versity to denounce me and set up a hue 
and ery that was echoed in the swan song 
of William Jennings Bryan at Dayton, 
Tennessee. To make matters worse, I very 
unwisely discussed rather sympathetically 
the Russian revolution. Thus evolution 
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plus revolution proved my undoing and 
placed me among the unemployed after an 
interesting session of the State Board of 
Control, whose guest I was and whose 
chairman asked if I believed in the virgin 
birth. Such are the thrills to which soci- 
ologists may be treated and of which they 
may be assured in the exercise of academic 
freedom. 

Sociologists, however, do not need to be 
persuaded of the reality of this problem. 
It will, therefore, be more profitable to ask 
why the problem exists. To give an ade- 
quate answer would, of course, require a 
lengthy treatise on group behavior, but 
suffice it to say that the general causes are 
such factors as vested interests, vested 
ideas, prejudice against innovation, social 
inertia, ‘‘cultural compulsion,’’ the ex- 
perimental nature of reforms in social 
institutions and false notions of causation. 
such as the great man theory, the theistic 
hypothesis and the magical idea. 

Be the causes what they may, it is obvi- 
ously conditions, not theories, that con- 
front us. The crucial question, then, is 
what are the sociologist’s responsibilities in 
the face of the situation. Several alterna- 
tive procedures suggest themselves. 

One is to be studiously innocuous, if not 
naturally so, and thus get by. Doubtless 
not a few of our guild are one or the other 
or both. They, happy creatures, ean safely 
fiddle while Rome burns. They recognize 
no responsibility beyond their own private 
interests. 

Another is to achieve and to practice the 
art of ambivalence, which is, in other 
words, that of carrying water on both 
shoulders. This may mean being ever so 
radical, fearless of thought and belief, in 
private, but forever keeping silent in pub- 
lie, or it may mean teaching one thing in 
the classroom and yet being able to train 
in peace and harmony with the American 
Legion, the Anti-Saloon League, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the D. A. R., the 
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Grange, the G. O. P., the Kiwanis, the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, the National Civic 
Federation, the Purity League, and all the 
other legions of the ancient alphabet; but 
not, I fancy, at the same time to have any- 
thing to do with the League for Industrial 
Democracy, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Birth Control League, the 
League for Independent Political Action, 
the Communists, the Modernists, the Hu- 
manists or the Pacifists. But if in this 
fashion one does not let his right hand 
know what his left hand is doing, he effec- 
tively evades whatever responsibility the 
sociologist may have. 

Still another alternative is that of 
eschewing all interest in what goes on out- 
side college circles except that of observa- 
tion. It is entirely possible thus to hold 
aloof from the maddening crowd. Per- 
haps the ideal sociologist should do this. 
No doubt our esteem would increase with 
the college presidents if we did. We might 
even in time become as respectable as the 
preaching physicists. Certainly, expedi- 
ency is a perfectly justifiable program of 
action for one to follow. What boots it, 
anyhow, what ‘‘God-damned humanity”’ 
does or does not do, as the sainted Giddings 
used to say? If you serve it wisely and 
well, you will have only the rewards of a 
disillusioned and tired reformer, which 
are the satisfaction of losing your job and 
being able to devote your time to writing 
the memoirs of an ill-spent life. I am sure 
that those oft us who have been robbed, 
beaten and left by the wayside or, in more 
up-to-date jargon, been ‘‘taken for a 
ride,’’ while in pursuit of academic free- 
dom have been sorely tempted to bid adieu 
to all applied sociology. If we haven’t 
yielded wholly to the temptation, it is be- 
cause we have been indiscreet, for, believe 
me, discretion is the valor for which soci- 
ologists have need. 

Aye, that is our trouble, we are not dis- 
creet, not all of us, hence I suppose we 
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shall continue to bear the weight of the 
social order upon our shoulders. That 
means that we will generally recognize 
some responsibility to the various groups 
that compose society. We will serve God 
rather than Mammon. But how? 

In the first place, by supplying scientific 
knowledge as a foil to propaganda, igno- 
rance and misunderstanding. There is a 
strange and alarming confusion of ideas in 
America. Our culture lacks wholeness and 
unity. Extreme developments of extreme 
ideas arise and flourish in endless proces- 
sion. Amid the multiplicity of counsel of 
the most divergent and opposing sort the 
blind lead the blind. Without guidance 
they are not only lost and bewildered, but 
under the circumstances they tend to be- 
come apostles of bewilderment in new 
propagandas of their own to others who 
grope in darkness till confusion becomes 
ever worse confounded. If, therefore, we 
can supply knowledge, interpretation of 
social processes, illuminating facts, it 
should help rescue our nation from an in- 
tolerable situation. 

Again, we are responsible not only for 
supplying scientific knowledge, but for the 
maintenance of a public forum for the 
promulgation of such knowledge. This 
appeals to me as being our greatest single 
responsibility, for that privilege is not an 
assured one in America. The denial of the 
right of opposition, of protest, of discus- 
sion, of criticism where social institutions 
are involved is in large measure an estab- 
lished fact. Moreover, the trend is toward 
greater restriction. For all the propa- 
ganda that abounds, America is singularly 
afraid of facts and intolerant of ideas. 
Have not those emissaries of light and 
learning who go to Washington to make 
laws excluded such aliens as dare to think 
and believe anything not commonly ac- 
cepted among Southern crackers, Eastern 
ward-heelers or Western hog-growers? 
Have not our tariff tinkers put an embargo 
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on the literature of revolution? Have 
they not a firm determination to ban from 
the mails all literature that displeases 
them? Have not most of our states out- 
lawed those political groups which enter- 
tain ideas of syndicalism or communism? 
Is there not a growing disposition generally 
to make the status quo sacrosanct? And 
does not the state of mind which these poli- 
cies indicate challenge us to a crusade for 
the free and untrammeled privilege of dis- 
cussion and criticism vouchsafed to all 
classes? It seems to me that it does, if the 
evolutionary process is to be maintained 
against the revolutionary. Here is a na- 
tion frightened at any questioning of its 
institutions till it resorts to terroristic 
methods, just as all the tyrants of history 
have done. It is, strange to say, the same 
nation in name, if not in fact, that once 
wrote a declaration of political indepen- 
dence from foreign oppression. In the 
light, however, of present trends it will be 
a nation needing a new declaration of in- 
dependence long before 1976 is reached. 
It will need a declaration of thought free- 
dom from institutional tyranny. Is there 
any way to save such a nation from the 
folly to which its fright inclines it, except 
for fearless men to confront the mad mon- 
ster with cold reason and hard sense? 
Finally, in a civilization so fraught with 
material alteration as is ours, far-reaching 
social unadjustment, maladjustment and 
readjustment are inevitable. The need for 
much social engineering, planning, man- 
agement and control becomes manifest. 
Hence the expert in the science of social 
behavior is afforded unusual opportunity. 
Although his counsel may not be much 
sought and his services may not be in great 
demand, since people are apt to think that 
every common man is a competent sociolo- 
gist, there is, nevertheless, an obligation 
resting upon him to reveal the truth rela- 
tive to social happenings, to indicate the 
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trends in cultural transformations and to 
propose new programs of adjustment. 

But he who does this will inevitably find 
himself defending social change. That, of 
course, he has to do and should do, for 
there is no escaping its reality. However, 
it gets one in bad with all who disbelieve 
in it and deny the necessity for it. Thus 
we are assigned the important role of 
justifying social change, of making it ac- 
ceptable, desirable and welcome to a pub- 
lie that realizes all too little how inevitable 
it is. 

If one ventures beyond justification of 
change and proposes or champions any 
program of readjustment he becomes an 
innovator, which probably means that he 
will be called an advocatus diaboli. Be it 
so, he must have the courage of his convic- 
tions and his science. Why, indeed, should 
he not be as bold in promoting a social in- 
vention as the material scientist is in push- 
ing a new mechanism? Of course, the 
social scientist can’t demonstrate the 
utility of his device as quickly and con- 
vineingly as the material scientist can, but 
that is all the more reason why the former 
should be the more urgent and persistent 
in advocating his program. 

If defense of his réle is required, as it 
always is, it can be found in the fact that 
material cultural innovations are largely 
responsible for the unadjustments and 
maladjustments in human relations. Thus 
the problems of the social order are not 
especially of his making. He who deals 
with them is only the victim, the secondary, 
not the primary innovator, accessory after 
the deed, not the original perpetrator; 
hence, he is not to be justly blamed for any 
disturbance that may be caused by trying 
to solve them. 

However, the original innovators, for all 
their ultimate responsibility, are the ones 
who inflame popular sentiment against 
remedial social innovations and innovators. 
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They make inquisitions, martyrdoms, mas- 
sacres and pogroms to stamp out agitation. 
They have the power to do it, but the use 
of power in that manner has always de- 
feated itself. It will do so again in our 
day. The sociologist’s function is so im- 
portant that his position should be secure. 
Meantime, let him hold it and defend it 
valiantly against all attack, or at least de- 
fend it till sufficient reinforcement is 
brought up by the Association of Univer- 
sity Professors to withstand all assault. 

A postscript will suffice for the conclu- 
sion of this paper. Lincoln Steffens in his 
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autobiography defines liberty and license. 
‘Liberty is the right of any proper per- 
son—I mean anybody in a good social 
position—to say anything whatsoever that 
everybody believes’’ (p. 755). But— 
‘License is not a right. It is an imperti- 
nence. License is the impudence of some 
son-of-a-gun, who has no right to live on 
earth anyhow, to say some damned thing 
that is true’’ (p. 756). 

Curiously enough the Soviet, to which 
he was speaking, said they wished license, 
not liberty. With whom is there wisdom, 
the Soviets or us? 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES—FOR WHAT? 


By Professor DAVID SNEDDEN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PROMINENT educators in all sections of 
the United States are vigorously promot- 
ing the ‘‘social studies.’’ But are they 
thinking of learnings from such studies as 
‘fends in themselves’’ or as ‘‘means’’— 
and if the latter, as means to what ends? 

This old, yet ever fresh, issue needs re- 
newed discussion just now, partly because 
of the publication of Dr. C. A. Beard’s ‘‘A 
Charter for the Social Seiences.’’ This 
‘*Charter’’ is announced as the first of 
twelve reports to be issued within the next 
two years by the ‘‘ Commission of the Social 
Studies’’ of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Beard, ‘it appears from the preface 
to the ‘‘Charter,’’ was appointed to serve 
as the spokesman of the commission in this 
preliminary report. But the document 
throughout reflects very much his own 
thorough scholarship and lofty social ideal- 


ism. And he makes it clear that ‘‘the 


supreme purpose’”’ of the social studies is to 
serve as means of civie instruction. 

And there can be no doubt that better 
civic educations—or educations towards 





better political membership—is exactly 
what large proportions of our more under- 
standing laymen, no less than leading edu- 
cators themselves, believe to be now the 
most urgent of the unfulfilled obligations 
of our public schools and liberal colleges. 

But in the midst of much writing on tlie 
social studies as means of desired civic 
educations, how much of a new, a promis- 
ing message has the ‘‘Charter?’’ To this 
commentator, at least, very little. And the 
reason is that the social studies, in spite *f 
some suggestions to the contrary, are still 
conceived of as largely ends in themselves, 
instead of as deliberately functional means 
to the production of the insights and 
motives which may confidently be expected 
to produce desirable civic behaviors. 

School educations have always built their 
offerings around studies, which studies 
have represented convenient segments or 
divisions of the social inheritance—re- 
ligious creed or arithmetic, music or hand- 
writing, history or grammar, geography or 
calisthenics, Latin or physics, plane geom- 
etry or hygiene. 
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But only rarely have the learnings 
achieved within each subject-matter field 
been of such a nature that their values, 
their usefulness to the desired activities of 
men and women, could be demonstrated. 
Such values had usually to be taken on 
faith. Partly this has been due to the 
inabilities of the able laymen and educators 
who promoted schools to define more than 
vaguely and aspirationally the valuable re- 
sults they sought through such learnings 
from subjects. 

The effects of such prevailing inabilities 
to evaluate learnings—that is, to determine 
their actual present or later worths to the 
learners themselves or to the associates and 
societies of these learners—have been un- 
doubtedly that far more than half of all the 
effort expended by learners in schools dur- 
ing, for example, the last hundred years, 
has been entirely wasted. Stuart Chase 
writes of ‘‘ Waste in Industry.’’ But can 
any serious social observer doubt that dur- 
ing the last century the ‘‘wastes’’ in our 
school teachings of grammar and geogra- 
phy, algebra and ancient history, Latin and 
physics, French and classical English 
literature have not been several times 
greater relatively than the wastes found in 
cotton spinning or steel making? 

However, we now move towards better 
things. Thousands of educators are criti- 
cally studying problems of the values of 
studies—either as traditionally offered, or 
as old subjects are capable of reconstrue- 
tion, or new subjects entirely. Under these 
scrutinizing pressures perhaps grammar, 
advanced arithmetic, Latin and plane geom- 
etry are waning. But others are waxing— 
and among these first place should proba- 
bly to-day be given to the social studies— 
or as their supporters now seem to prefer, 
the social sciences. 


I. Some PERSPECTIVES 


Part II of the Twenty-Second Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
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Education, issued in 1923, was devoted to 
‘‘The Social Studies in the Elementary and 
Secondary School.’’ Several of the con- 
tributors to that study—Marshall, Earle 
Rugg, Hatch—allude to earlier stages of 
several movements involving the history, 
geography, civics and other studies, which 
were henceforth included as ‘“‘social 
studies.’’ History and geography studies 
have been century-old constituents of ele- 
mentary school curricula. Civics, too—as 
‘*Civil Government,’’ ‘‘Political Cate- 
chism,’’ ‘‘Community Civics’? and more 
than a score of other descriptive titles— 
appears as a school subject, at least sporadi- 
cally, from the beginning of the nineteenth 
eentury. But Dr. Earle Rugg thinks that 
throughout more than a century of such 
studies ‘‘little progress had been made in 
proving their values’’—especially as inter- 
preted in ‘‘training for effective citizen- 
ship.”’ 

Dr. Rugg also contends that the evidence 
indicates that ‘‘up to about 1912 or 1914 
history occupied the dominant place among 
those subjects commonly thought of as con- 
tributing to the preparation of pupils for 
citizenship.’’ And also, that, though ‘‘cer- 
tain types of civics and even economics 
were taught, it was rare to find them offered 
as independent courses.’’ But he finds 
that ‘‘the industrial transformation of 
America from 1880 to 1900,’’ ‘‘Dr. Dewey’s 
emphasis on social efficiency as the primary 
aim of education’’ and ‘‘the increased em- 
phasis given to citizenship training as a 
result of America’s entering the world 
war’’ have all been forceful factors in pro- 
ducing our present nation-wide interests in 
reorganization of the ‘‘social studies.’’ 

In the meantime the American Historical 
Association has long been active in this 
field of educational reconstruction, espe- 
cially through its council—which had spon- 
sored the work of both the Committee of 
Seven and the Committee of Eight. Then, 
in 1925, proceedings were begun under 
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the auspices of the association which cul- 
minated in the appointment of a well- 
supported ‘‘Commission on the Social 
Studies.’’ The first of twelve announced 
reports of that commission is now before 
us in C. A. Beard’s ‘‘Charter,’’ already 
referred to. 


II. ‘‘A CHARTER FOR THE SOCIAL 
ScIENCES’’ 


‘“‘To Mr. Beard was given the task of 
gathering from the accumulated mass of 
written and oral material all the essential 
contributions and weaving them together 
into a coherent whole’’—which is the 
‘‘Charter’’ here to be discussed. ‘‘The 
accumulated mass of written and oral 
material (stenographically recorded) ’’ was 
the product of conferences held and inves- 
tigations made by the commission and its 
working committee members. 

We may, therefore, take the ‘‘Charter’’ 
as being not only an authoritative, but also 


a fairly representative, expression of the 


theories and research findings of the com- 
mission. The tolerant spirit and the schol- 
arly outlook of the ‘‘Charter’’ are, natu- 
rally, very much the personal reflections of 
its distinguished composer. 

‘*In printing this statement at this time, 
the commission hopes to enlist the criti- 
cism and suggestions of a wider audi- 
ence,’’ says Chairman A. C. Krey for the 
commission, in the Preface to the ‘‘Char- 
ter.’? It is in response to that invitation 
that the present writer undertakes to 
appraise the findings of that document—-a 
somewhat thankless task, it is to be feared, 
since he is forced to regard the ‘‘Charter’’ 
as a very unpromising contribution to the 
eause of civic education—if, indeed, it is 
so intended. 

For that, as the present writer sees it, is 
the central trouble with the ‘‘Charter.’’ 
It leaves very vague the actual values ex- 
pected to be realized, the purposes to be set 
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up as sources of objectives, of the social 
sciences. 

There are, indeed, several allusions to 
‘‘eivie instruction’’ in the latter part of 
the book. And the long closing section is 
entitled ‘‘The Supreme Purpose in Civie 
Instruction—the Creation of Rich and 
Many-Sided Personalities.’’ But that pur- 
pose, as amplified in the text, carries very 
little of concrete orientation or suggestion 
of optimum measures. ‘‘Richness and 
many-sidedness of personality’’—was there 
ever a plan of school or college education 
that did not have, by implication at least, 
such a purpose? 

No, it is to be feared that the commission, 
like nearly all the educators referred to 
earlier, are asking us to take the concrete 
values, the expected outcomes, the actively 
functional consequences, of the social 
science studies on faith. All the members 
of the commission are, of course, enthusi- 
astic devotees of history studies, geography 
studies or of some of the social sciences in 
the more exact connotation of the term. 
Possibly many of the members have but 
faint interests, if not some polite repul- 
sions, towards such other studies as music 
or physiology or English grammar or 
graphie art or manual arts or algebra or 
home economics or chemistry or nineteenth 
century poetry. But their long-cherished 
enthusiasms for their specialties have, they 
doubtless feel, far more than compensated 
them for their deprivations in other fields. 

So, as it seems to this critic, the members 
of the commission, largely subject-matter 
specialists themselves, have followed the 
examples of most of the other subject- 
matter specialists who have been so influen- 
tial in the determination of educational 
policies within recent years—and especially 
at (sixth grade) secondary school levels. 
They have been in possession of certain 
admirable riches of the social inheritance. 
Generously they have said, ‘‘How can we 
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make these riches available to our fellows, 
our societies, the good of the world?”’ 


III. ‘‘FuncTIoNAL APPROACHES’’ 


But that method of approach will no 
longer serve the needs of the schools and 
colleges of our time. All our schools are 
more than embarrassed by the riches of the 
subject-matter at their disposal. Like some 
of the newly rich, we have been buying 
every good thing that offered, we have been 
trying to partake of all the alluring dishes 
set before us at the feast. 

What will here be called ‘‘the functional 
approach”’ to the making of subject-matter 
courses and school curricula must start 
with clearly defined needs of a people (and 
as conditioned by limitations of time, 
learning abilities and other inescapables) 
and from knowledge of such needs and 
conditions proceed to discover what find- 
ings anywhere in the wide world will best 
serve to meet them. All scientific medicine 
does that to-day in seeking cures or pre- 
ventions for particular ailments. All engi- 
neering does that to-day in building bridges 
or exploring after fertilizers or in discover- 
ing steels for new purposes. 

Let us, then, leave all histories, all geog- 
raphies, all social sciences to the ‘‘pure’’ 
scientists for research and expansion. But 
let our schools set out to train the next 
generation for somewhat better political 
membership than the present generation 
exercises—just as our teachers of practical 
hygiene set out to train a next generation 
to be somewhat more capable of safeguard- 
ing personal and collective healths than is 
the present. 

And having defined for ourselves certain 
realistic areas of needed and seemingly 
practicable improvements in the civic per- 
formances of men and women—improve- 
ments, that is, of a prospective, over the 
present, generation—let us feel free to 
draw upon the entire social inheritance, all 
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the cultures of men, for needed materials. 
If for a particular need, some close appre- 
ciation of a bit of ancient Grecian history 
seems probably to be the best means, let us 
at once take and use it. If towards the 
coming adult citizenship of a dull person 
we find a poem or a song or a symbol which 
can be made functional in producing in him 
fine civic motivations, let us at once take 
possession of it. If a very simple course, 
picturing the social groupings in which 
civilized men are now largely cooperating, 
should present dependable promise of giv- 
ing really functional perspectives towards 
civic opportunities and responsibilities to 
seventh or eighth graders, let us make such 
a course. 

If, then, the commission conceives that 
the primary values to persons and societies 
to come from the social studies are political 
membership values—and not health values 
or vocational values or mental discipline 
values or esthetic appreciational values or 
even religious values—then, certainly, the 
‘*Charter’’ should either itself give, or be 
preceded by, an exhibit of what are to-day 
the actual present and prospective political 
membership conditions to be discerned in 
selected areas of the social cooperations of 
our people. 

For American political citizenship is to- 
day, as it has been in some degree for three 
centuries, a ‘‘going concern.’’ Our men 
and women are actually maintaining gov- 
ernment—loeal, state and federal. Some 
of our men and women are by all reason- 
able standards very good citizens in both 
the ethical and executive senses of the 
term. Some, it is no less certain, are very 
bad citizens. Some functions of local gov- 
ernment, are, again by all reasonable stand- 
ards, being very well performed in some 
localities. Some functions of federal gov- 
ernment, it is no less true, are being very 
badly performed. 

Now in any scientific analysis it is surely 
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towards future performances in political 
membership, performances at once desir- 
able and practicable, that really functional 
programs of civie instruction and training 
must be designed. Very probably some 
things from history studies 
ernment or economics or sociology—will be 
found functional to such purposes. But 
only experience and research can tell us 





or civil gov- 


what. 


IV. DisTINGUISHING CULTURAL FROM 
Civic FUNCTIONING 

When scientific study of social needs for 
particular kinds of functional learnings 
shall have given our successors the controls 
of the objectives of school-promoted learn- 
ings suggested above, the present writer 
predicts that only very limited and very 
much adapted history studies are going to 
prove at all functional towards producing 
superior civic behaviors on the part of over 
90 per cent. of all prospective voters. 

In a dynamie social order, the histories 
of former events and personages can hardly 
be expected to prove so functional. And 
when close attention is directed to the very 
large proportion of the civie behaviors of 
citizens in sustaining cooperative govern- 
mental services which are heavily condi- 
tioned by local forces and elements, it 
seems futile to expect much contributive 
help from even recent histories of remote 
places and peoples. Suppose we take from 
Truslow Adams’ great ‘‘Epic’’ two very 
large, and in their day poignantly signifi- 
cant, subordinate ‘‘epics’’—that of the sub- 
jugation of the Indian tribes by the white 
invaders, and that of the train of conse- 
quences attending the institution of slav- 


ery. Have the ‘“‘histories’’ of these two 


any possible contribution towards the more 
adequate preparation of our young citizens 
to solve the problems certain to come to 
them in their local and state governments 
from 1940 to 1980? 
manties ean think so. 


Probably only ro- 
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On the other hand, great topics of that 
kind undoubtedly have high values for eul- 
tural educations—in that sense of the term 
‘‘eulture’’ which applies to personally pos- 
sessed riches, intellectual and_ esthetic, 
which are no more expected to function or 
be applied to civie behaviors than they are 
expected to function in health controls, 
vocational competencies or religious devo- 
tions. 

In brief, it is a mistake to assume that 
the history studies are going to prove of 
more than incidental worth as sources of 
functional civie learnings. And the same 
conclusion will presently be reached, the 
present writer believes, regarding the 
geographical, the economic, the anthropo- 
logical and other social sciences. None of 
them, in their forms and substances dear to 
subject-matter specialists, will serve effec- 
tively as means of educations for better 
political membership. 

When we shall have evolved a special- 
ized body of teachers of political member- 
ship—as we now have specialized teachers 
of scouting or athletics or stenography or 
agricultural practice—these will, doubtless, 
find in reeent—very recent—histories some 
material valuable for their purposes. They 
will doubtless find some, too, in local geoz- 
raphies, the economics of transport, the 
records of recent investigations of crooked 
polities, and the social science of urban 
housing. But they will also find no less 
valuable sources in some two or three of 
last year’s novels, in a current moving pic- 
ture, or, perchance, in a Pulitzer Prize com- 
edy, ‘‘Of Thee I Sing.”’ 

But other teachers may have the same 
youths read of the capture of Troy or of the 
conquests of Alexander the Great or life in 
New England in 1760 for cultural purposes. 
They may even have them read ‘‘Macbeth’’ 
or have them see a revival of one of the 
comedies of Aristophanes—but not for pur- 
poses of civie education. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

Tue London Day Training College, in South- 
ampton Row, which has been maintained since 
1902 by the London County Council—then the 
technical education authority in the Metropolis 
was transferred on September 1 to the service 
of the University of London as “The Institute 
of Edueation.” 

According to an article in the London Times, 
the teaching staff has been transferred to the 
university under the present principal, Sir 
Perey Nunn, who becomes director of the in- 
stitute. Pending the erection of new buildings 
on the university site at Bloomsbury, the in- 
stitute will remain in Southampton Row. 

The change is said to mark an important de- 
velopment in the scope and purpose of the work 
of the college. Its history goes back to 1900, 
when the County Council were feeling the need 
of further facilities for the training of teachers. 
Any general levelling up of edueation at once 
raised the problem of the supply and training 
of teachers, but the School Board, which was 
then in existence, could not take action as it 
was responsible only for elementary education. 

At that time the majority of teachers were 
obliged to attend provincial colleges for their 
training, and, in a petition to the County Coun- 
cil, the School Board urged the need of the 
establishment of a day training college for Lon- 
don. The County Council took action and in 
1902 the college was opened in temporary 
premises, which were replaced by the present 
building in Southampton Row, opened in 1907 
by Lord Rosebery, then chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London. The college has been inti- 
mately related to the university from the begin- 
ning of its work. 

The Times says that under its present distin- 
guished principals, it has achieved a foremost 
place in the academie world; and its prestige, 
not only in Britain but throughout the Empire 
and in foreign countries, indicated to the uni- 
versity and to the County Council the need of 
extending its activities beyond those of a mu- 
nicipal training college. Every circumstance 
pointed to the advantage of the college being 
taken over entirely by the university and allowed 





to continue on one side as a training college, and 
to develop on the other side as an institute of 
edueation with an international outlook. 

The Board of Education, which has always 
been intimately concerned with the affairs of 
the college, has approved of the transfer, and it 
is the intention of the University Senate that, 
under its new name, it shall become a univer- 
sity institution of a character and standing 
suited for the effective study and investigation 
of educational problems arising in different 
parts of the Empire. Among these problems 
will be the training of men and women for ad- 
ministrative work oversea, for the education of 
native races, and for missionary work. 

The college students have been reeruited froin 
all parts of England and Wales. The number 
may never exceed 585, but this year the ap- 
plications have been greatly in excess of the 
places available. 

THE NEWSPAPER LIBRARY OF THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM 

THE new newspaper library of the British 
Museum at Colindale (Hendon) has been opened. 

All newspapers, London, country, Dominion, 
and foreign, published since 1800 have been 
removed from Bloomsbury to Colindale, but a 
duplicate file of The Times, which the British 
Museum authorities state is the most frequently 
consulted of all newspapers, is being retained 
for reference at Bloomsbury, as well as London 
and other British newspapers published before 
the opening of the nineteenth century. 

This transfer of the newspaper department 
to a repository outside London was proposed 
by the trustees of the British Museum and was 
recommended to the Government by the Roval 
Commission of National Museums with a view 
to easing the pressure on the space allotted to 
the library at Bloomsbury by the great and ever- 
growing accumulation of books and journals. 

The building is opposite the Colindale station 
of the Edgware and Morden tube system of the 
underground railway. It cost £64,000. Brick 
has been used for the external walls, but the 
construction is mainly of steel and concrete with 
six floors of reinforced concrete. It contains, 
besides the repository for the newspapers, and 
the readers’ room, staff accommodation and a 
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workshop for bindery. The readers’ room is 
87 feet long and 30 feet wide, and to ensure 
silence the floor is covered with ruboleum, a 
sound-proof substance; there are seats for 56 
readers, each provided with large sloping rests 
for the bound newspapers which are being con- 
sulted. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, who received, on 
behalf of the trustees of the museum, a party 
of journalists invited to see the new library, 
said it contained 275,000 bound volumes of 
newspapers, which weighed 20,000 tons, and 
were ranged on 14 miles of shelves. It was 
anticipated that the storage available would be 
sufficient for about 50 years, before further ad- 
ditions to the building became necessary to house 
the ever-growing number of newspapers. The 
value of the newspaper for historical research 
was particularly realized, he said, by persons 
interested in ancient history. If they only had 
a week’s file of a newspaper of the fifth century 
B.C., What a flood of light it would throw on 
those days. He thought, however, that from 
the historical point of view the newspaper was 
not so much a record of contemporary facts 
as a picture of the feelings of the time. Facts 
did not really become known until long after. 


THE LARGE CITY HIGH SCHOOL 

Mr. E. M. Foster, chief of the division of 
Statisties of the U. S. Office of Education, in 
an interview with a representative of the U. S. 
Daily, ealled attention to the following facts 
in regard to city high schools. There are 30 
high schools which now have an enrolment of 
5,000 or more students. Fourteen city high 
schools have more than 6,000 students enrolled, 
of which 5 have enrolments in excess of 8,000. 

New York City has the largest high school, 
and in separate enrolments, it leads all Amer- 
ican cities. The De Witt Clinton High School 
there has an enrolment of 10,059 boys. The 
following additional information was published: 

The modern city high school faces the same 
problem as the large city university, namely the 
problem of handling almost unwieldy numbers. 
Separate schools in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Indianapolis and Jersey City, have 
more than 5,000 students. 

Large schools have very much the same ad- 
vantages and disadvantages as the large univer- 











sity or college. Where there are greater num- 
bers, facilities can be introduced and made avail- 
able which often are impossible where enrol- 
ments are smaller. On the other hand, students 
tend to become regimented, lose their identity, 
and suffer serious handicaps in their contacts 
with each other and with their instructors. Stu- 
dents, as individuals, tend to become more re- 
mote from the teacher in the large schools. 

This lack of contacts makes it more difficult 
for the educational system to find out the abili- 
ties, aptitudes and needs of the individual. It 
vitiates the opportunity for thoroughgoing gui- 
dance where teachers are in charge of large 
numbers and are compelled to reckon with 
groups rather than individuals. 

Brooklyn has one school with 9,944, the New 
Utrecht High School, and another with 8,711, 
the James Madison High School. The James 
Monroe High School in New York has an en- 
rolment of 8,572 compared with the next large 
school, the Carl Shurz High School in Chicago, 
which has 8,106 students. The Austin High 
School in Chicago ranks 11th, with 6,547 stu- 
dents. 

The Evening High School of San Francisco 
has an enrolment of 5,728, the Arsenal Tech- 
nical School of Indianapolis, 5,421 and the 
Dickinson High School of Jersey City has ap- 
proximately 5,000. The Roosevelt High School 
and the Albert G. Lane High School of Chi- 
cago, have more than 5,000 students each. With 
the exception of the individual schools in the 
cities mentioned, the other large schools are 
either in New York or Brooklyn. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT FOR 
SCHOOL RELIEF IN ARKANSAS 

A CONSTITUTIONAL amendment to provide for 
the support of common schools and to prevent 
the diversion of school funds to other purposes, 
has been sponsored by the Arkansas Edueation 
Association. On May 24, the Council of Edu- 
cation in a called meeting adopted a resolution 
instructing the Board of Trustees to initiate a 
constitutional amendment making it mandatory 
upon the State Legislature to provide: 


(1) A minimum of $6.00 per capita in the State 
Common School Fund annually. 
(2) A State Supplementary Fund sufficient in 
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amount to guarantee an eight months’ 
school term throughout the state. 

(3) To make it unlawful to divert school funds 
to any other purpose or institutions. 


The Board of Trustees with the advice and 
counsel of members of the State Department of 
Education and other school men, and of good 
legal talent, has drawn this amendment; had 
legal notices published; and is now sending out 
the petitions necessary to its initiation, for the 
signatures of legal voters. 

The amendment requires the legislature to 
make the appropriations called for before mak- 
ing appropriations or levying taxes for any 
other purpose. It also repeals any sections of 
the constitution which would be in conflict with 
the carrying out by the legislature of the man- 
dates of this amendment. 

The common school fund in the year 1926- 
27 was $5.92. Since that time the amount of 
money in the common school fund has con- 
sistently decreased. This amendment simply is 
requiring the legislature to keep the common 
school fund up to an amount in keeping with 
what it did have when there were fewer chil- 
dren in school and fewer high schools than there 
are now. 

In the year 1930-31 there were between $900,- 
000 and $1,000,000 in the State Equalizing 
Fund. This year there is nothing in that fund. 
It is the contention of the school people that if 
the income tax had gone to the schools as it 
was originally intended when it passed that the 
problem of the equalization of educational op- 
portunities would not now be so acute. The 
amendment as drawn requires the legislature to 
provide a supplementary fund which shall be 
apportioned according to provisions of general 
law (not by rules and regulations of the State 
Board of Edueation) in such way as to guar- 
antee that each district will have as much money 
as the average district in the state. 

Most of the candidates for office are saying 
that if the state and county governments are re- 
organized, there can be sufficient money saved 
to finance the schools and all other necessary 
enterprises. The Education Association is ask- 
ing the people to say whether or not they want 
the schools to have their part of the money 
which is to be saved. This amendment does not 
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specify a souree of revenue, but it does make 
sure that the school children will receive their 
part of any savings effected by governmental re- 
organization and economies. 


A CALL FOR ACADEMIC WISDOM 

AccoRDING to The Christian Science Monitor 
three hundred university and college presidents 
and professors have been asked to give the 
public their opinion of what is wrong with 
business and how it shall be placed on its feet. 
Letters sent out from the National League of 
Commission Merchants, with headquarters in 
Washington and offices in Cleveland, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Tampa, Atlanta, Rich- 
mond and Philadelphia, put these questions: 

“Nationaliy, where are we going? Where 
should we go? If we are off the road leading 
to a desirable civie and social future, how are 
we to get back to the right road?” 

Expressing dissatisfaction with the leadership 
provided by “practical politicians,” the league 
declares its intention of bringing into action 
a new force of thinkers. It believes that, logi- 
cally, it may turn to recognized educational 
leadership, appealing there for an authoritative 
interpretation of economic trends. 

Such outstanding educators as Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, president of Harvard; Dr. James 
R. Angell, president of Yale; Dr. John Grier 
Hibben, president, Princeton; Dr. Louis D. 
Coffman, president, University of Minnesota; 
Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president, University 
of Michigan; Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president, 
University of California; Dr. George W. Right- 
mire, president, Ohio State University, have been 
asked to join in promoting a new realism in 
the United States dealing with facts rather than 
political fictions. 

The league proposes to make available to 
the public through the press all replies received 
on such questions as, for instance: 


Which trends since the world war do you believe 
to be the most disquieting ? 

Does hope for permanently improved industrial 
conditions rest in governmental or some form of 
private action? 

What is likely to be the political and social ef- 
fect of governmental subsidies to large groups of 
citizens such as tariffs, pensions, reconstruction 
loans to banks, railroads and farmers? 
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Would legitimate business be in any stronger 
position if the purely speculative gambling activi- 
ties were eliminated? 

Have we too much or not enough government in- 
terference in business? 

Has individualism failed as a vital force in the 
development of this country along desirable lines? 
If so, what is to take its place? 


The sole purpose of obtaining ideas of lead- 
ing edueators, the league says, is to promote a 
more serious public interest in the pending 
national election, not that one party may be 
favored above another, but that voters every- 
where may approach the election with some 
thought as to their responsibility as citizens of 
the United States rather than as adherents of 
a political party. 


THE OVERSUPPLY OF PROFESSION- 
ALLY TRAINED LIBRARIANS 

UNEMPLOYMENT among experienced librarians 
persists to a serious degree and library schools 
generally are experiencing unusual difficulty in 
placing graduates of the 1932 classes. Because 
the present situation has a direct relation to the 
number of library training agencies and of stu- 
dents enrolled annually, the Board of Eduea- 
tion for Librarianship presents again and am- 
plifies its recommendations on professional edu- 
cation and employment in time of depression, 
made in January and April, 1932. 

Two factors have contributed in recent years 
to the annual output of large numbers of h- 
brarians, many of whom have found no oppor- 
tunity to practice in the profession of their 
choice; the rapid expansion of training agen- 
cies, particularly summer courses and increased 
enrolment in most library schools. 

In 1931-32, the library schools enrolled 1,651 
students, of whom approximately 1,250 pre- 
sumably completed a one-year curriculum. Un- 
less library schools generally take some action 
in regard to limiting enrolment in the opinion 
of the board, the situation is not likely to be 
improved in the year ahead, despite the fact 
that two accredited library schools have volun- 
tarily closed. It is therefore urged again that 
“library school be encouraged to reduce the size 
of their classes through a more rigid serutiny of 
applicants, both as to scholarship and person- 


ality.” 
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The rise of summer courses has been insti- 
gated largely by standards adopted by state and 
regional organizations responsible for the ap- 
proval of school libraries. The immediate de- 
mand for school librarians in the south who ean 
meet certain minimum requirements of training 
is said to have been met. The need for the 
establishment of new courses, either in summer 
session or regular academic year, is no longer 
apparent in any section, and the board reiterates 
its recommendation that “in general, the estab- 
lishment of new agencies for educating libra- 
rians, especially the multiplication of summer 
courses, are matters demanding at this time the 
most careful consideration and scrutiny” by the 
institutions concerned. 

The continuation of established courses should 
likewise be subjected to searching deliberation. 
The board recommends “that such institutions as 
serve a specific region, e.g., an individual state, 
agree by mutual consent on the centralization 
of professional training for school librarians in 
one or at most two institutions.” If the other 
institutions offer only such courses as will con- 
tribute to the common purpose of teachers and 
librarians in promoting children’s reading and 
the proper use of books and libraries, it is be- 
lieved that unnecessary competition in providing 
training for school librarians will be eliminated 
and that these institutions will render a valuable 
service in extending the appreciation of the 
place and use of books in the modern eduea- 
tional program. 

The present situation demands that particular 
attention be given by employers of librarians to 
requirements, both personal and edueational, for 
library positions with a view to maintaining 
high professional standards, and that special 
care be given to the accurate evaluation of 
credentials presented by candidates. Limited 
courses keyed to minimum requirements for 
service in one field of librarianship do not ade- 
quately prepare for service in other types of 
libraries. That is to say, short courses which 
provide minimum training for part-time service 
in small school libraries are not sufficient in 
scope or content for service in other libraries. 

In the opinion of the board, the library pro- 
fession should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered under present conditions to 
strengthen its personnel. To that end it is 
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recommended that library school facuities and 
librarians generally seek ways of discovering 
those few young people of exceptional ability 
who show marked personal qualifications and 
promise for success as librarians, and persuade 
them to prepare adequately for librarianship. 


THE OPENING OF THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 


AccORDING to statements in the daily press 
the public school year in New York opened on 
September 12 with an estimated enrolment of 
1,095,580 pupils. 

This figure represents an increase of 6,786 
over last year, wholly in the junior and senior 
high schools, where many boys and girls are 
remaining at school, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining work. 

The economy measures affecting sizes of 
classes will be put into effect by the Board of 
Education with the new term, the average size 
in the elementary schools being 38.5, against 
37.2 in the past, and in the high schools, 30 
instead of 28. 

It is proposed that by February 1, 1933, 
there will be an average of thirty-five pupils 
for each teacher in the junior high schools, 
instead of thirty-four, as at present. In the 
senior high schools, there will be an average of 
thirty-one for each teacher, instead of twenty- 
eight. 

About 770,580 children are expected in the 
elementary schools, compared with 774,794 a 
year ago, a decrease of 4,214, attributable to 
restricted immigration and a declining birth- 
rate. In the junior high schools 109,000 are 
expected, compared with 106,000 last spring, 
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and in the senior high schools 216,000, against 
208,000 last March, making a net increase in 
the enrolment of all three branches of 6,786. 

Seven new buildings will welcome their first 
groups of pupils. They are Walton High 
School, Reservoir and Jerome Avenues, the 
Bronx; Bronx Continuation School, 151st Street 
and Cortlandt Avenue; P. S. 52 Addition, Acad- 
emy Street and Vermilyea Avenue; P. S. 120, 
Queens, 136th Street and Fifty-eighth Avenue, 
Queensboro Hill; 118 Addition, Queens, 109th 
Road and 190th Place, Hollis; P. S. 117 Ad- 
dition, Queens, 143d Street and Eighty-fourth 
Drive, Jamaica, and P. S. 36, Richmond, Jef- 
ferson Avenue and Lamont Avenue, Annadale. 

At Douglaston Boulevard and Cedar Street, 
Douglaston, Queens, the new section of Public 
School 98, providing an auditorium and gym- 
nasium, is ready and will be opened soon after 
the beginning of the term. Other buildings in 
the Bronx and Queens will be opened during 
the year. 

The 1933 school budget, effective in January, 
is $142,544,851, lower than last year by $1,110,- 
297, although the average rise for the last few 
years has been about $5,000,000. With this fig- 
ure in mind, officials of the Board of Education 
claim that the actual saving this year is $7,825,- 
000, because the budget as adopted is $2,825,619 
lower than the original appropriation for the 
year. 

This reduction was made possible by econ- 
omies in every department, but the change which 
will be felt most is the increase in the number 
of pupils in each class. No new appointments 
were made to the teaching staff this year, which 
means that the waiting list of 4,500 applicants 
was left untouched. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


At the sixth triennial International Confer- 
ence of University Women, Madame Johanna 
Westerdyk, the Dutch plant pathologist, was 
elected president. 


Sir FREDERICK GOWLAND Hopkins, professor 
of biochemistry at the University of Cambridge 
and president of the Royal Society, has been 
nominated as president of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science for the 
meeting to be held next year at Leicester. 


At the meeting of the American Psychological 
Association held at Cornell University from 
September 8 to 10, with an attendance of 550, 
Professor L. L. Thurstone, of the University of 
Chicago, was elected president to succeed Pro- 
fessor Walter R. Miles, of Yale University. 
New members of the council elected were Pro- 
fessor E. A. Bott, University of Toronto, and 
Professor Henry E. Garrett, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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Dr. LAWRENCE A. AVERILL, professor of psy- 
chology at the Massachusetts State Normal 
School at Worcester, was elected president of 
the Massachusetts State Teachers College Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting held at Bridge- 
water. Miss Emma Hunt, of Framingham, was 
elected vice-president; Harold L. Phillips, Sa- 
lem, treasurer, and Miss Grace Fickett, West- 
field, secretary. 

THE national convention of Alpha Delta Phi, 
meeting at Hamilton College on September 6, 
reelected Dr. Lewis Perry, principal of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, New Hampshire, as president. 
Chicago was chosen for the 1933 eonvention. 


Dr. Micuaey I. Rosrovrzerr, Sterling pro- 
fessor of ancient history and archeology at Yale 
University, has been elected a member of the 
Royal Academy of Science at Amsterdam and 
of the Academy of Seiences at Vienna. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES M. BAKEWELL, who has 
been professor of philosophy at Yale Univer- 
sity for twenty-seven years, was nominated as 
representative-at-large in Congress from Con- 
necticut at the recent Republican state conven- 
tion at New Haven. 

Dr. JAMES MUILENBURG, associate professor 
of the history and literature of religion at 
Mount Holyoke College, has been appointed 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Maine. He succeeds Dr. James S. 
Stevens, who has been professor of physics since 
1891 and dean of the College of Arts and Sei- 
ences since 1905. Dr. Stevens was made dean 
emeritus on July 1. 

3ROTHER A. ParricK, president of St. 
Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, of Buffalo, con- 
ducted by the the Christian 
Schools, has been appointed president of Man- 
hattan College, New York City. The change of 
presidency is effected about every six years. 
Brother Patrick succeeds Brother Cornelius. 


3rothers of 


Proressor JOHN D. Hicks, formerly dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, will join the staff of the 
department of history at the University of 
Wisconsin this autumn. He will take over part 
of the work of Professor Frederic L. Paxson, 
who resigned last spring, and of Professor Carl 
Russell Fish, who died early in the summer. 
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Apert J. Worst has been appointed head 
librarian of Xavier University Library, Cin- 
cinnati. 


A NEWSPAPER dispatch from Palo Alto states 
that Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur probably will re- 
sign as Secretary of the Interior to resume his 
duties as president of Stanford University be- 
fore January 1. It is said that a year ago the 
trustees were reluctant to extend his leave for 
another year, but that Mr. Hoover as President 
of the United States intervened and the leave 
was extended to December 31, 1932. 


Iv is reported in the daily papers that there 
is a possibility that Superintendent William 
J. O’Shea, of New York City, will retire in case 
his salary is reduced to the $12,000 fixed as the 
maximum by Mayor McKee for heads of de- 
partments under his jurisdiction. Dr. O’She 
has been a member of the department for more 
than forty-six years and was eligible for retire- 
ment on pension after thirty years’ service. His 
salary is fixed at $25,000 by law and his pension 
would consist of 62 per cent. of his average 
annual salary for the five years preceding re- 
tirement. 

Dr. Marra Rosert, San Juan, Porto Rieo, 
chief of the division of child hygiene of the De- 
partment of Health, spent a week in Mississippi 
in July observing and studying the maternal 
and infant hygiene activities of the State Board 
of Health. In 1931, the Commonwealth Fund 
selected Mississippi for cooperative health work 
and established full-time health units in Pike 
and Lauderdale Counties. 


Miss Mary Exnranor Apsort, daughter of 
Professor and Mrs. Wilbur C. Abbott, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has returned to Boston. 
Miss Abbott is dean of the Stuart School in 
Boston. She has spent the summer in England, 
where she has been investigating the tutorial 
system upon which the Stuart School is based. 

Dr. Francis P. Macoun, Jr., professor of 
comparative literature at Harvard College, who 
has been abroad for a year, has returned to the 
United States. For the first half of the aca- 
demie year 1931-32, Dr. Magoun served as ex- 
change professor in France. 

DurinG the latter part of August, Dr. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, president of the American Mu- 
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seum of Natural History, New York, and Walter 
Granger, curator of fossil mammals, joined 
Barnum Brown, curator of fossil reptiles, in 
paleontological excavations in Montana, after 
which they expected to engage in further opera- 
tions in Nebraska and Colorado. 


Dr. AuGcusta F. Bronnsr, director of the 
Judge Baker Foundation, has recently returned 
from Europe, where she studied methods of 
child guidance clinies in various cities. 


A LARGE group of professional and business 
men, members of the Italian Historical Society, 
recently tendered a farewell luncheon to Pro- 
fessor Pasquale Villari, economic adviser to the 
Italian Government at London, in recognition 
of his services as delegate to the Williamstown 
conference. 


THE fifteenth annual conference of state 
teachers colleges was held on September 7, 8 
and 9 at the Bridgewater State Normal School 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts State 
Department of Education. The principal speak- 
ers included Dr. Boyd H. Bode, of the Ohio 
State University, and Dr. Edward S. Evenden, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


THE death at the age of thirty years is an- 
nounced of Dr. Huntington Hill, professor of 
history at New York University. 

Mrs. THERESA West ELMENDORF, president 
of the American Library Association in 1911- 
1912 and a former vice-librarian of the Buffalo 
Public Library, died on September 4. She was 
seventy-seven years old. 

Unper the will of the late Biseoe Hindman, 
formerly of Helena, Arkansas, but more re- 
eently of Chicago and Washington, D. C., the 
University of Arkansas is to receive the residue 
of his estate, which is estimated, after certain 
other benefactions are deducted, to amount to 
$800,000 or more. The money will not be avail- 
able for the university until after the deaths of 
relatives who are given annuities in the will. 
Mr. Hindman was the son of the late General 
Thomas C. Hindman of the Confederate army. 


J. Westey Miter, director of the depart- 
ment of finance of Alfred University, has issued 
an appeal for funds to complete the rebuild- 
ing of Babcock Hall (physies) in honor of 
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President Boothe C. Davis before his retire- 
ment, which becomes effective on July 31, 1933. 
The original hall was destroyed by fire in 1928. 
Dr. Davis is entering his thirty-eighth year of 
service to the university. 


THE Columbia University Alumni Register, 
recently issued, contains 99,721 names. The 
graduates and former students are listed geo- 
graphically, alphabetically and by schools and 
classes. One section is devoted to a class ar- 
rangement of all honorary degrees. 


DurinG the summer just ending, much edu- 
cational work, both for Chicago children and 
for visiting groups of children from outside the 
city, has been carried on by the James Nelson 
and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for 
Public School and Children’s Lectures of the 
Field Museum, Chicago. In addition to the 
series of free entertainments during July and 
August, the foundation staff lecturers have con- 
dueted many parties of children on tours of 
the museum exhibits. Among the out-of-town 
groups have been boys who had earned summer 
trips by securing subscriptions for magazines, 
groups sponsored by various civie organizations 
and railroad and motor bus exeursion parties. 
There were also groups of children who had 
been taking courses in various subjects over 
the summer radio school conducted by the 
Chicago Daily News, who were brought to the 
museum to study material correlative with the 
broadeast lessons. 


Tue first county-wide program in child 
development work in California, particularly 
adapted to farm children, will be projected in 
Santa Cruz County in a series of meetings, 
beginning on September 12. The general pur- 
pose of the conferences is to plan for the eco- 
ordination of all the work in the county per- 
taining to child development and parent edu- 
ration. Exhibits and demonstrations will be 
features of the meetings, at which the chair- 
man of the farm home department, College of 
Agriculture of the University of California, will 
preside. 


THE Berlin correspondent of the London 
Times writes: “The political axe which has 
been so freely wielded of late has now reached 
Dr. Gumbel, of Heidelberg University, a reso- 
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lute and unrepentant pacifist who has fought 
a lonely fight for his convictions for fourteen 
years or more and has now fallen victim to the 
unremitting hostility of the Right, and has been 
dismissed. The professor, who is now on a 
lecture tour in America, has announced his in- 
tention of combating the Baden State Govern- 
ment’s decision. There has been a permanent 
Affaire Gumbel at Heidelberg since 1919, but 
although investigations, inquiries and com- 
plaints followed hot on one another and the 
faculty credited Dr. Gumbel with ‘questionable 
views and an unpleasant personality,’ he always 
emerged victor, and in 1930 was even nominated 
professor extraordinary at the university. Apart 
from his books and writings, an unfortunate 
reference to ‘the field of dishonor’ made Dr. 
Gumbel his most implacable enemies. Quite re- 
cently he was credited with having said that 
for him the symbol of war ‘was not a lightly 
clothed maiden presenting the palm of victory, 
but one big turnip,’ and this remark, which in 
other surroundings might have been passed over 
with a tolerant smile, led to disturbances at 
Heidelberg, where most of the students are 
under Nazi influence.” 

An Associated Press dispatch dated from 
Raleigh, North Carolina, reads as follows: 
“Governor Gardner has been asked to don the 
toga of censorship and purge North Carolina’s 
educational institutions of alleged pagan and 
communistie atmosphere. Nearly 300 tar heel 
citizens presented a petition to the chief execu- 
tive entreating him to ‘take the initiative’ and 
‘in heaven’s name save our State from further 
predatory acts by these so-called modern edu- 
cators against “things of the spirit”.’ The plea 
was signed by representative mayors of the 
state, including Mayor Charles Lambeth, of 
Charlotte; by léading churchmen and ministers, 
headed by Bishop J. Kenneth Pfohl, of Win- 
ston-Salem, head of the Southern province of 
the Moravian Church; by newspapermen, among 
whom was Colonel Wade H. Harris, editor of 
The Charlotte Observer, and by business men, 
county officials and others. Governor Gardner 
received the petition, refused to ‘take the initia- 
tive’ and said he probably would lay it before 
the executive committee of the board of trustees 
of the University of North Carolina, which was 
one of the institutions scored by the eight-page 








brochure. Dr. Frank Graham, president of the 
university, likewise was silent on the matter. 
He said: ‘I presume the matter will be placed 
before the board of trustees.’ Condemning the 
type of speakers who have appeared at institu- 
tions of learning in the state, the petition as- 
sailed utterances of Bertrand Russell, phil- 
osopher, and Langston Hughes, Negro poet.” 


YounG Italian peasants will be taught prac- 
tical farming through the medium of traveling 
agricultural schools, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the government, forwarded by 
Assistant Trade Commissioner John M. Ken- 
nedy, Rome, Italy. Preference will be given to 
young peasants between the ages of 14 and 25 
who have been orphaned by the war, and by the 
Fascist revolution; to sons of those who have 
been decorated for military valor or who have 
been disabled, and to the sons of members of 
the Fascist party or associated bodies. Pupils 
who distinguish themselves for perseverance, 
diligence, ete., and pass their final examinations 
with a good rating may be presented with prizes 
consisting of books, farm tools, plants, ferti- 
lizers, seeds. There may also be granted to 
students claimed to be in straitened circum- 
stances, and certified to be so by the loeal 
authorities, a daily subsidy for each day of at- 
tendance. Instruction is to be given in the 
schools by means of a technical staff under the 
supervision of a director located at each school. 
Courses of a practical nature, adapted to local 
conditions, will be given, in addition to theoret- 
ical courses. Courses cover the fundamental 
elements of farming, as well as specified agri- 
cultural or zootechnic operations and practices. 


A CONFERENCE was held at The Hague re- 
cently for the discussion of principles and meth- 
ods of history teaching. The London Times re- 
ports that the meetings were held in govern- 
ment chambers in the Binnenhof, and Professor 
Huizinga attended on behalf of the Dutch Min- 
istry of Public Instruction. H.E. Seftor Don 
Rafael Altamira, member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, presided over all 
the sessions, and was supported by Professor 
Colenbrander and Miss A. J. Portengen, from 
the Dutch organizing committee, and M. M. 
Lhéritier, of the Comité International des Sci- 
ences Historiques. The proposal for the confer- 
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ence had originated at the Moral Education 
Congress, held in Paris two years ago. The 
subjects of discussion were: (1) the history of 
civilization, presented in national and interna- 
tional and racial forms; (2) difficulties em- 
bodied in school manuals, betraying prejudice 
or obsolete ideals; (3) methods of creating in- 
terest in younger pupils. On the fundamen- 
tal question of the history of civilization the 
leading speakers—Senor Altamira, Professor 
Schmidt, of Berlin; Professor Bouglé, of Paris; 
Professor V. Kalken, of Belgium; Professor 
Halecki, of Poland, and Mr. F. S. Marvin, of 
the Historical Association, London—showed no 
important divergences. As to school manuals 
that might be regarded as open to correction on 
moral grounds or on questions of fact, the con- 
ference did not arrive at any easy solution. The 
subject of methods of presentation suitable for 
primary schools was mainly handled by women 
speakers. The conference closed with decisions 
to establish at The Hague a permanent bureau 
and secretariat, and to hold the next assembly 
at Madrid in 1934. At the Peace Palace was 
shown an exhibition of school manuals from 
various countries, British publishers being lib- 
eral contributors. These books will remain in 
the care of the palace librarian, Mr. Ter 
Meulen. 


Ar a recent meeting of the committee of the 
British Institute in Paris held at Crewe House, 
London, details were given of the convention 
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signed in Paris on April 15 by Lord Tyrrell, 
president of the institute, and M. André Hon- 
norat, president of the Committee of Direction 
of the National Foundation of the Cité Univer- 
sitaire in Paris. According to the London 
Times the committee confirmed the agreement 
made for the building of a Franco-British house 
to be provided out of funds contributed by the 
Foundation Nationale and the British Institute, 
in which both French and British students 
would be lodged. It was decided to offer schol- 
arships for the year 1932-33, with the following 
objects: “The committee are desirous of aiding 
not only students who wish to pursue some 
course of advanced study in Paris but also stu- 
dents who are anxious to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of contemporary French life for 
business or other reasons. They are accord- 
ingly prepared to consider applications from 
men and women who are engaged, or prepared 
to engage, in commerce and industry, as well 
as from those concerned primarily with teach- 
ing or research. The scholarships will not ordi- 
narily be available for students spending a 
period in France as part of the ordinary degree 
course. . . . The scholarships will be given to 
men and women of British nationality who are 
prepared to follow courses at the Guild of the 
British Institute in Paris, and, if desirable, in 
any of the schools of learning in Paris. Prefer- 
ence will ordinarily be given to candidates who 
are not less than 21 years of age on July 31, 
1932.” 


DISCUSSION 


PUPIL POSTURE AND SCHOOL 
SEATING 
SHOULD pupils sit up straight in their school 
So sure are teachers of the answer that 
they are suspicious of one who asks the ques- 
tion. Why are teachers so sure? Because from 
elementary school through college they were 
taught the view they hold, and they have not 
given the subject a critical thought since; be- 
cause it is what they have often read in books 
and professional magazines; they have heard 
leaders preach it from platforms; it sounds 
reasonable; for years teachers have believed it, 
and have thought that they were practicing it. 


seats ? 





How ean such a generally aceepted doctrine be 
wrong ? 

The prevailing theory is that there is one 
correct way for pupils to sit at their desks. 
This accepted form is demonstrated when the 
teacher says, “Position.” The pupils put both 


‘feet flat on the floor, move their “seats back in 


the seats,” and press their backs against the 
back support. This is the position they are 
supposed to hold all the time they are at their 
desks. The reason assigned is that the pliant 
bones of a growing child will become perman- 
ently distorted if he sits with his body leaned 
forward, slouched down or twisted to one side. 
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In support of the argument cases of pupils who 
actually became stoop-shouldered for life are 
cited. But when we remember that pupils spend 
90 per cent. of their time out of the classroom 
and that 99 per cent. of the children come 
through the schools with beautifully straight 
and symmetrical bodies, we suspect other causes 
for the misfortune. 

Uniformity is the corner-stone of the ecn- 
ventional school system. Every pupil is as- 
signed the same text-books, the same words to 
spell, the same facts in geography. In learning 
to write, all pupils are required to hold the pens 
thesame way. The buildings and equipment are 
standardized. The application of the same uni- 
formity to classroom posture is to be expected. 
But now, as a result of the psychology of indi- 
vidual difference, with changes taking place in 
the traditional curriculum, methods and equip- 
ment, criticism of requirements as to pupil pos- 
ture is also to be expected. 

Conclusions reached through observation and 
reflection do not support the conventional views 
on pupil posture. In spite of faithful attempts 
of conscientious teachers the ideal posture fails 
miserably in practice. In every classroom where 
pupils are brought to a beautifully uniform and 
straight position by the word, “Position,” they 
all relapse into natural attitudes again a few 
minutes after the work of the day has begun. 
Except for occasional short periods when the 
teacher says, “Position,” diversity takes the 
place of uniformity for the rest of the day. A 
pupil sits on one foot and dangles the other; 
puts his knees against the shelf of his desk and 
dangles both feet; braces his feet against the 
legs of the desk and pushes himself against the 
back of his seat. These and many other random 
movements aré not ordinarily noticed by the 
teacher. One favorite attitude of boys, how- 
ever, seems to express such indifference and 


perfect laziness that it seldom escapes repri- 


mand. It might be called the complete slouch. 
The body slides forward until the lower end of 
the spine rests on the front edge of the seat 
and the neck on the top of the back support. 
The spine between the two points of contact is 


entirely unsupported. If the slouch were half 


as dangerous as reputed, most men of this gen- 
eration would have curvature of the spine. It 
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is probably the mental attitude of boredom, 
almost contempt, and not so much the danger 
to the spine, which irritates the teacher. 

There is an endless variety of ways in which 
individuals sit at their desks; and they shift 
every few minutes from one position to another. 
A child will not sit on one foot and dangle the 
other a solid day in a stretch. After a few 
minutes he tires and shifts to another position 
just as unorthodox; and he keeps changing from 
one to another the whole day. 

Evidently a law of nature conflicts with the 
Nature says variety, the 
school says uniformity. Effective tests of the 
school standard can readily be made. Compel 
a child to sit in the one and only correct posi- 
tion continuously all the hours of the school 
day. The experimenter will need a cruel streak, 
because he will have to watch the victim closely 
and exercise authority. At the close of the day 
or sooner the child will probably be fatigued. 
Or a simpler test is for an adult to try the 
same experiment on himself. 

When we notice the glaring evidence against 
the accepted view, we wonder why we have 
swallowed it so long without blinking or think- 
ing. We usually accept as Gospel truth what 
we read in the text-books. How many teachers, 
for example, have ever questioned the statement 
that deep breathing is always better than any 
other kind? But just try taking nothing but 
deep breaths for two or three hours. Discom- 
fort and probably abnormal temperature result. 

How ean intelligent salesmen of school furni- 
ture keep from laughing up their sleeves at the 
bunk about seating and posture they impose on 
the schools? It is a crime, they tell us, to 
cramp and deform the tender bodies of pupils 
Nothing but the new “Ad- 
So we buy desks 


rule of the school. 


with ordinary seats. 
justorites” will save them. 
with cogs, slots and tension bolts. Every pupil 
has a seat adjusted to his measurements. But 
in a few months seats are outgrown, pupils 
come and go and are shifted by the teacher for 
various reasons from seat to seat. The bolts 
come loose and the desks get out of kilter. The 
janitor can’t find the wrench. Soon everyone 
gets used to using the seats as they find them, 
and never think of the adjustments. By an- 
other year or two we hear that the ““Adjusto- 
rites” are out of style and shamefully old- 
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fashioned. The salesman informs us that the 
children can be adequately protected only with 
the ‘“Bottomfit” seats, which are hollowed out 
like molds into which the anatomies of the 
pupils fit perfectly. As fast on the heels of the 
“Bottomfits” as good business will permit comes 
the news that flat desk tops parallel with the 
floor will cause round shoulders and consump- 
tion. Only the new-fangled “Angletop” con- 
traptions advertised in school journals and ex- 
hibited at educational conventions will prevent 
the threatened disaster. If we inquire why 
pioneer generations survived and grew strong 
and straight on the split logs, we are told that 
it was because their school days were brief. 
But we know that the generations put through 
school on the box seats, which followed the split 
logs, grew up with excellent bodies, in spite of 
an increase in the time spent in school. In a 
similar way later generations survived the “Ad- 
justorites,” “Bottomfits,” “Angletops” and all 
other aids to furniture factories and salesmen. 
Mother Nature protected the children against 
our theories. 

According to the generally accepted view, 
when a child is put on a school seat so high 
that his feet will not reach the floor, the femurs 
will gradually become bent, due to the weight 
of the feet and lower legs. But observation 
contradicts that notion. <A child in that posi- 
tion will not sit stoically through all the hours 
of every day until his femurs are hopelessly 
warped. It would be as sensible to assume that 
if a child accidentally stepped into hot water 
he would stand there while his feet cooked. 
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After a few minutes the pupil on the high seat 
will tire of the strain and instinctively get relief 
by sliding forward until his feet touch the floor, 
or by drawing his feet up on the seat, or bracing 
them against the seat in front, or by some other 
means. This is no argument for placing pupils 
on too-high seats or for putting a child’s feet 
into scalding water. It is only an appeal to 
common sense. 

When will we teachers become less gullible 
concerning the numerous notions on hygiene, 
sleep and posture which emanate from some 
medieal authority? For years we taught the 
correct position of the body for sleep. One 
must not lie on the left side or with knees bent 
or arms above the head or on the back. We 
taught children that they should lie motionless 
the eight, ten or twelve hours, prescribed for 
their ages, in the one and only correct position 
described and illustrated by the text-book. Re- 
search at the Mellon Institute in recent years 
has shown that sleepers normally lie in all the 
forbidden positions and frequently shift from 
one position to another. 

When similar research is made on the posture 
of children in school, the results will probably 
convince us that there are many correct ways to 
sit and that frequent changes are necessary. 
Meanwhile, let us be more sensible about seating 
and posture. Let us also help to develop the 
rapidly growing, modern activity and project 
schools, which dispense with sitting through the 
school day -in rows of regular school seats. 

GrorGe F’. Minter 

U. S. BuREAU oF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RECITATION PERIODS SHORTENED 
TO OBVIATE BUILDING IN 
DEPRESSION 
To give more classrooms without additional 
building, our school will cut the length of reci- 
tation periods next year from fifty-five to forty 
minutes. The longer period was put into effect 
in 1927-28 and had proved satisfactory up to 
the present time, especially in schedule building, 
in affording opportunity for supervised study 
in the classroom, for more effective assignments 

and more attention to individual differences. 





The fact that homogeneous grouping was 
instituted at about the same time makes it im- 
possible to tell whether the diminution in 
failures was due to the longer periods of in- 
struction or to the new grouping. There are 
six recitation periods in the school day, which 
begins at 8: 30 a. M. and closes at 3:15 p. m. 

There had developed a problem of overcrowd- 
ing in classrooms and corridors. The corridor 
problem was settled by having students leave 
their classes in three separate groups at half 
minute intervals. To give more capacity to 
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smaller classrooms, tablet arm chairs were pro- 
vided instead of the bulkier desks, which most 
teachers prefer. But at that the rooms were 
not spacious enough to permit of larger classes. 

Classroom study in the longer period gives the 
teacher an opportunity to discover and correct 
individual errors and weakness, and it euts down 
the amount of home study. For these reasons 
it might seem advisable to add another period 
of the same length to the school day rather than 
to eut the length of the period and lose the 
advantage of classroom supervised study. 
There is an opposing consideration, however, 
which outweighs these. To add another period 
would mean to lengthen the school day nearly 
an hour. Instead of closing at three-fifteen, 
school would then close at four-fifteen. <A 
recent study which the writer made of mono- 
zygotic twins convinces him that the long school 
day is unwise. One of these twins had consid- 
erably more open air and sunlight than the 
other during four and a half months in the 
year for two years while in high school; and he 
developed superior physique, drive, scholarship 
and other desirable traits. This outcome makes 
it appear that shorter rather than longer school 
hours are desirable. Newman’s study of another 
pair of monozygotic twins, Mary and Mabel, 
seems to confirm the assumption. 

Shortening the period from fifty-five to forty 
minutes reduces the hours of direct contact 
which students have with their classroom teach- 
ers. In the four essential subjects there is a 
difference of one hour a day, perhaps 180 hours 
in the year. The cut of one fourth in the length 
of the instruction period might at first blush be 
compared to a cut of one fourth in the length 
of the school year. There would be much con- 
cern if a school year of forty weeks were cut 
to thirty. 

As a matter of fact, the shortening of the 
school period has no such deleterious effect on 
educational achievement as would attend a 
shortening of the school year. This deduction 
is clear from the facts gathered by a question- 
naire which the writer sent out early in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, to 111 of the largest and best 
known high schools of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. The form letter asked for the 
experiences of schools in recitation periods of 
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various lengths and the effect on scholarship 
and failure in the high school. 

Eighty replies to the inquiry were received. 
An attempt was made to learn the average intel- 
ligence scores of each school reporting in order 
to take account of the varying factor of intelli- 
gence in determining by the relative achievement 
the relative value of longer and short periods. 
But so few schools reported the item of mental 
intelligence that it could not be taken into 
account. Hence the results of the investigation 
lacks the element of validity which was desired. 
However, a number of interesting facts were 
forthcoming. 

Of eighty large high schools in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana and Ohio, twenty-one have 
forty-minute periods, twenty-three have forty- 
five minute periods, and twenty-one have fifty 
or more minutes. One school reported eighty 
minutes. 

Of fifty-one principals with less than fifty- 
minute periods twelve would like to increase the 
length of period and two would like to shorten 
it. Most of the principals are satisfied with 
the length of periods in their respective schools, 
whether the length is forty, forty-five, fifty or 
more. Out of the eighty schools eight have in- 
creased the length of periods in the past four 
years, and eight have decreased it. 

Schools with forty-minute periods report an 
average of 9.36 per cent. of failures in high 
school classes; the schools with forty-five minute 
periods report 8.45 per cent. of failures, and 
the schools with fifty or more minutes to the 
period report 8 per cent. of failures in high 
school work. 

College freshman failures are reported by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for the first semester of 1928-29. 
From these no consistent relation could be 
traced between length of class period and per- 
centage of college failures. The greatest per- 
centage oceurred in schools having a fifty-five 
minute period, the next greatest in schools hav- 
ing forty minutes and the smallest in schools 
having fifty minutes. The investigation reveals 
great diversity of opinion and no decided advan- 
tage for either long or short recitation periods. 

It is quite evident that more study hall space 
will be required, as the number of recitation 
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periods per day are increased. Of course this 
will not be the ease where students are free, 
as in college, to come to recitations only, or 
where they come for only that period of the 
day in which their recitations ceeur, being ex- 
cused from periods before their first class and 
after the last. Most parents, however, prefer 
to have their children in school during the whole 
of the school day. The problem of sufficient 
study hall accommodation is usually less serious 
than that of classrooms, because there are cer- 
tain large rooms which are seldom used all day 
and may be utilized for study. The auditorium 
is one of these, and the lunch room is another; 
sometimes a music room, a wide corridor or even 
a gymnasium can be pressed into service. The 
nine-period day, supplanting one of six, and the 
use of lunch room and auditorium will increase 
the capacity of our building from a maximum 
of 1,400 to a maximum of 2,200. 
Ricuarp L. Sanpwick, 
Superintendent 
TowNSHIP HicH SCHOOL, 
HIGHLAND Park, ILLINOIS 


CHANGING SOURCES OF UNIVERSITY 
ENROLMENT 

Statistics complied at the University of 
Minnesota for 1931-32 show an increase of 
128 students, or 0.9 per cent., in total enrol- 
ment over the preceding year; the smallest in- 
crease that the university has experienced since 
1918-19. The increase was due mainly to an 
increase in graduate registrations of 288, or 
18.5 per cent. The total undergraduate enrol- 
ment decreased 160, or 1.3 per cent. The num- 
ber of new students who were admitted to the 
undergraduate colleges was 239 less (6.2 per 
cent.) than in 1930-31. The major decrease was 
in admissions from secondary schools (192 stu- 
dents, or 6.9 per cent.), the remainder being a 
loss of 47, or 4.2 per cent., of students with 
advanced standing from other institutions. 


FRESHMAN ADMISSIONS 


Freshman admissions showed a loss of 232, 
or 9.9 per cent., from Minnesota secondary 
schools and a loss of 30, or 7.7 per cent., from 
other secondary schools. 

The number of students who were admitted 
from public high schools within the state de- 
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creased 243, or 11.2 per cent., whereas the num- 
ber who were admitted from private secondary 
schools in the same area increased by 11, or 6.3 
per cent. 

Admissions to the freshman class from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul high schools decreased 216, 
or 14.5 per ecent., from high schools in the 10 
other large cities in the state decreased 84, or 
56.4 per cent., and from the high schools in 
the smaller towns increased 57, or 10.8 per 
cent. 

ADVANCED STANDING ADMISSIONS 


The number of students who were admitted 
with advanced standing from Minnesota colleges 
decreased 20, or 3.3 per cent. The number who 
were admitted from other colleges decreased 27, 
or 5.2. per cent. 

Admissions with advanced standing from 
Minnesota junior colleges decreased 37, or 13.6 
per cent., from Minnesota teachers colleges de- 
creased 9, or 10.5 per cent., whereas those from 
the four-year colleges in the state increased 26, 
or 10.4 per cent. 

The loss in advanced standing students from 
institutions in the adjacent states, lowa, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and South Dakota, was 
19, or 7.0 per cenf., as compared to a loss of 
7, or 3.2 per cent., from the other states. 


SUMMARY 


The enrolment from all sourees with the ex- 
ception of (1) freshmen from secondary schools 
in the smaller towns in Minnesota, (2) fresh- 
men from secondary schools outside of Minne- 
sota, and (3) advanced standing students from 
institutions in the states adjacent to Minnesota, 
increased in 1930-31 over 1929-30, after a 
general increasing trend over the entire decade 
1920-30.1 

The academic year just completed appears to 
have been a turning point in undergraduate 
registration from practically all sources. The 
decrease in the number of freshman admissions 
from the Twin Cities (Minneapolis and St. 
Paul) was unexpected, as it had appeared 
logical to assume that, as the university is 
located between the two cities, being not more 

1R, M. West, ‘‘Growth in Enrolment at the 
University of Minnesota, 1920-21 to 1929-30.’’ 


Reports of the Survey Commission, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1931. 
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than ten miles distant from any section of 
either city, the economic depression would tend 
to increase the number from that source. It 
seemed that reduced opportunity for employ- 
ment would be an incentive for high-school 
graduates to continue their education as long 
as it would be possible for them to do so while 
Likewise, the increase in the 
the 


living at home. 
number entering from high schools in 
smaller towns throughout the state was unex- 
pected, as it did not appear that the agricul- 
tural area would be able to continue to send as 
many to the university as previously. This 
may, however, be an indication that the drop 
in high-school admissions from that source 
in 1930-31 was greater than should normally 
have been expected. The loss of 84, or 56.4 per 
cent., in freshman admissions from high schools 
in the 10 larger cities in Minnesota, excluding 
the Twin Cities, probably reflects the decision 
of many of those students to attend the col- 
leges in or near those cities before attending 
the university and may result later in an in- 
crease in the relative number of advanced stand- 
ing students from those colleges, as many of 
them offer only two years of collegiate work. 
Eight of the ten cities have collegiate institu- 
tions within their corporate limits and one of 
the other two is within fifteen miles of two of 
the larger four-year colleges of the state. 
High-school superintendents have reported 
that, during the past year, graduates have been 
returning in large numbers to their high schools 


for post-graduate study. This trend was par- 
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ticularly noticeable in the Twin Cities’ high 
schools. There were 308, or 513.3 per cent., 
more post-graduate students registered in the 
Minneapolis high schools? in 1931-32 than in 
the year previous. In the St. Paul high schools’ 
there were 101, or 102.0 per cent., more post- 
graduates registered in February, 1932, than 
at the corresponding time a year ago. Both 
school systems report that prior to 1930-31 the 
totals of post-graduate students were small and 
relatively constant from year to year. The dif- 
ference in the increases of post-graduate stu- 
dents in the two school systems is partially ex- 
plained by the fact that these students have 
been charged tuition in the Minneapolis schools 
through 1930-31, whereas they have been ac- 
cepted without tuition in the St. Paul schools. 
By action of the Minneapolis Board of Eduea- 
tion effective in September, 1931, post-graduate 
tuition was discontinued. 

The economic depression has resulted in a 
reversal of undergraduate enrolment trends from 
practically all sources. Increases in enrolment 
have been mainly in the graduate school and in 
the number of students who have returned after 
having previously discontinued their college 
work. The greatest loss has been in admissions 
from high schools and may have been largely 
the result of large numbers of high-school grad- 
uates returning for post-graduate work to their 


high schools, where usually no tuition is 
charged. 


TRUE E. PETTENGILL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILD LEGISLATION IN REVIEW 


LouISsIANA, ‘the banner state of the year, en- 
acted three definitely constructive child labor 
bills in 1932. One establishes a sixth grade 
requirement for children between 14 and 16 
leaving school in New Orleans for work, and 
provides for temporary work permits for chil- 
dren with physical defects pending correction, 
and for the appointment of a safety engineer 
and a vocational counsellor by the City of New 


Orleans. Under the second measure, New Or- 


leans children must attend school until they 
are 16, regardless of school grade, unless they 


are over 14 and legally employed. The third 
act empowers municipalities to establish com- 
pulsory continuation schools for employed chil- 
dren of work permit age. 

Massachusetts amended its tenement home 
work law by requiring contractors to report 
names and addresses of all tenement home work- 
ers, and the names and ages of all minors in 
homes receiving such work, upon request of 
the Commissioner of Labor. 

2 Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Current records, 1932. 


3 Board of Education, St. Paul, 
Current records, 1932. 


Minnesota. 
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New Jersey prohibited the employment of 
minors between 16 and 18 years in any occupa- 
tion considered by the Commissioner of Labor 
to be a menace to their safety or health. This 
gain, however, was offset by the disappointing 
failure of the long-awaited bills for the educa- 
tion of migratory children and the sanitation 
of migratory labor camps. 

Other defeated child labor bills of vital im- 
portance include proposals to raise the minimum 
age for children leaving school for work from 
14 to 15 or 16 years in Massachusetts and New 
York; bills to reduce working hours for women 
and girls over 16 in Kentucky, Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island; ratification of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment in New Jersey, 
New York and Rhode Island; and workmen’s 
compensation amendments entitling minors in- 
jured while illegally employed to double com- 
pensation in Massachusetts, Louisiana and Vir- 
ginia. In Virginia this was the only item of a 
comprehensive child labor and education pro- 
gram which reached introduction, and it was 
eliminated in a substitute bill. In South Car- 
olina, a bill from 1931 prohibiting night work 
for women and minors under 18 in textile mills 
was withdrawn and bills to initiate a workmen’s 
compensation system were defeated in both 
houses. 

The United States Congress passed an act 
(the four-departments bill) by which the appro- 
priation of the Federal Children’s Bureau is 
reduced by $20,000, or about 5 per cent. (As 
originally reported by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, however, the bill would have 
eut the Children’s Bureau appropriation by 
$100,000.) Neither the maternity and infancy 
bill nor the objectionable bill to enable children 
of any age to obtain permits to perform in 
District of Columbia theaters until 11 Pp. . 
were acted upon. Both retain their status, how- 
ever, and may come up for vote in the fall 
session. 

In the late summer several states called special 
sessions for tax and economy purposes. The 


first bitter fruit of indiscriminate penny-pinch- 
ing has already appeared in Indiana where the 
Governor signed a bill making the appointment 
of school attendance officers optional with each 
county instead of mandatory as during the past 
decade. 


At present writing, the West Virginia 
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Legislature has tabled a bill to reduce the min- 
imum school term from 8 to 6 months, and Ala- 
bama is holding a special session to cut salaries 
and appropriations. 

The nine legislatures in regular session de- 
feated many good bills—but they did at least 
uphold existing standards.—The American Child. 


SHALL OUR CHILDREN PAY 
OUR DEBTS? 

AccorDING to official information given to us 
the State of Georgia owed on July 1 to the 
public schools of the state $5,129,993.69. This 
includes all back indebtedness. It also includes 
$1,687,750 owed for the year 1932. These 
amounts, both the total indebtedness and the 
amount owed for 1932, are in excess of what 
was owed on July 1, 1931. Thus it is seen 
that despite the fact that we have discounted 
the W. & A. Rental, $2,700,000 in the fall, and 
$540,000 on April 1, 1932, the State of Georgia 
owes more money to the schools to-day than it 
did a year ago. This too, in face of the fact 
that the appropriations for the year 1932 and 
1933 were greatly reduced. So far as we have 
been able to find out nothing has been paid to 
the schools on the regular appropriation since 
July 1. So it matters not which way we move, 
the schools continue in the “red.” We eut ap- 
propriations, we fail to borrow as much as 
usual. Hence the children pay. What differ- 
ence does it make? They can not vote... . 

Then too not only are the schools suffering 
from the failure of the state to keep its prom- 
ises, but under a false ery of economy local 
communities are cutting salaries and shortening 
school terms. Yet Georgia teachers are paid 
less than any Southern State and her school 
term is the shortest of all sister states. 

So far as we know the teachers of Georgia 
are the only officers of the state who are not 
paid promptly. In no other published audit 
do we see unpaid salaries. The average salary 
of the white teachers of Georgia in 1930 was 
$730 a year. Will any intelligent fair-minded 
citizen of the state say that salary should be 
cut? Other Southern States are paying $929 
and the nation is paying $1,385. The average 
school in Georgia for white children in 1930 
ran 158 days. In the South they ran 164 days 
and in the nation 180 days. Yes, we know our 
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city schools ran longer, but are not the rural 
children entitled to the same just treatment? 
Is not the rural boy just as ambitious, just as 
intelligent? Is he not the hope of our state 
and our nation? If we had had better rural 
schools all these years the dire necessity and 
want that faces the state and nation to-day 
would not exist. All over Georgia there are 
vacant farms because we have not given the 
rural child the same good opportunity that we 
have others. Closed schools mean vacant farms. 
What good does a paved highway do when there 


are no homes or schools on the road? There 
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is but one way to bring Georgia and our nation 
back to prosperity and that is to build up the 
rural life of our people with better schools and 
greater opportunity for cultured life. 

Teachers, when you go to the polls on Sep- 
tember 14, remember the men who have pre- 
ferred materialism to education, who have cut 
your publie schools under the ery of false econ- 
Remember to vote for the children of the 
state. Remember, unless you put men and wo- 
men in office who believe in schools, Georgia can 
never prosper.—K. T. A., Georgia Education 


omy. 


Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS AND 
COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT. II 
THE COLLEGE Boarp AptiTtuDE TESTS 

The two aptitude tests now administered by 
the College Board consist of one whose material 
is primarily verbal in nature, and another which 
is primarily mathematical in nature. They at- 
tempt to measure ability along somewhat specific 
lines rather than to determine an individual’s 
all-around intelligence level, or scholastic apti- 
tude in general. The freshman subjects with 
which the verbal type of test is most clearly 
associated, so far as Yale students are con- 
cerned, are English and history; while the 
Mathematical Aptitude Test naturally is most 
closely related to ability in mathematics and the 
natural sciences. 

Although more specialized than either the 
weighted average on all College Board exami- 
nations, or the still more general predictions, 
both of the aptitude tests are certainly more 
general in nature than are specific College Board 
examinations, in particular subjects. We have 
seen that the latter yield disappointingly low 
correlations with freshman work, even in their 
own particular field. Is it not reasonable to 
expect examinations of the College Board type 
to furnish a better index of individual com- 
petence in the particular subjects of the ex- 
amination than the data just considered 
attribute to them? As a matter of fact, we have 
evidence that this is not an unreasonable sup- 
position, because the school record and the apti- 
tude tests already mentioned, when taken to- 





gether and without considering entrance 
examination grades at all, give a much more 
satisfactory index of ability along these lines 
of study than the entrance examinations taken 
by themselves do. 

This phase of the problem has been studied 
in the following manner. The student’s general 
average in school has been combined on the 
one hand with the verbal or academic aptitude 
test as a prediction of his ability in such sub- 
jects as English and history; and on the other 
hand with the Mathematical Aptitude Test, as 
a corresponding index of his ability in mathe- 
matical science. For convenience these differ- 
ential predictions will be called “academic” and 
“scientific,” respectively, to distinguish them 
from the all-around prediction discussed earlier. 

The charts previously presented refer to gen- 
eral predictions, and the present discussion to 
differential predictions. Development of any 
such differential prediction presents special dif- 
ficulties, because one of its two components (the 
standing in all subjects at school over a four- 
year period) is necessarily a measure of abilities 
along many lines in addition to the special ones 
we are now trying to predict; and even the 
verbal and mathematical aptitude tests them- 
selves do not purport to be examinations 
specifically in such subjects as English, history, 
mathematics or chemistry. Nevertheless, we 
find that the first (academic) of these respective 
predictions correlates + .55 with the average of 
a student’s individual grades in English and 
history; while the other (scientific) prediction 
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correlates +.66 with the average of his grades 
in mathematics and chemistry. (Freshman 
physies is probably related a little more closely 
to the ability measured by the Mathematical 
Aptitude Test than chemistry is, but the number 
of students taking entrance examinations, apti- 
tude tests and freshman work in chemistry is 
considerably greater than is the case for physics, 
so that the selection of subjects here mentioned 
was determined out of greater fairness to the 
entrance examinations themselves. ) 

If the student’s average in his College Board 
English and history examinations is also taken 
into account in the prediction, the correlation 
with freshman work in those subjects is raised 
thereby only +.01 from +.55 for the aforesaid 
prediction, to + .56 for the latter. If, similarly, 
we add the evidence from his mathematics and 
chemistry examinations, the corresponding pre- 
diction in respect to those subjects rises from 
+.66 to +.67. In both eases, therefore, addi- 
tion of the specific College Board examinations 
improves the correlations obtainable without 
using them at all, but one point. Moreover, 
the average of College Board entrance marks in 
English and history correlates only +.29 with 
the average of freshman grades in the same 
subjects; this being also the correlation obtained 
betwen the other pair of averages (mathematics 
and chemistry). This situation can be re- 
capitulated as in table III. 


PossIBLE CRITICISMS OF THE RESULTS OBTAINED 


These data clearly suggest that College Board 
entrance examinations do not satisfactorily per- 
form the first-mentioned functions which might 
be expected of them—that is, they do not test 
the pupil’s performance in general as well as 
school records do; they do not predict his prob- 
able scholastic success in college as well as 
school records plus aptitude tests do; and they 
do not satisfactorily test his competence in 
the particular subjects of study examined. Be- 
fore proceeding to discuss in what respects they 
may nevertheless still be of value in selective 
admission, it would be well to check up on these 
findings. Have some points which might in- 
validate them been overlooked? How can ex- 
aminations admittedly so well conducted and 
earefully planned give such results so obviously 
unsatisfactory from this point of view? 
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TABLE III 
CLASS OF 1934 AVERAGES OF FRESHMEN YEAR 
GRADES IN: 








(a) English and History Correlated with: 


(1) C.E.E.B. English and History Averages .29 

(2) Academic predictions based only on sec- 
ondary school averages and S.A.T. 
scores 5d 

(3) Academie predictions based on secondary 
school averages, S.A.T. scores, and 
C.E.E.B. grades in English and His- 
tOTY EXAMINATIONS ocr OO 

(n = 439) 





(b) Mathematics and Chemistry Correlated 
with: 
r 
(4) C.E.E.B. Mathematics and Chemistry 
averages 29 
(5) Scientific predictions based only on sec- 
ondary school averages and M.A.T. 
scores .66 
(6) Scientific predictions based on secondary 
school averages, M.A.T. scores, and 
C.E.E.B. grades in Mathematics and 
Chemistry examinations 0. 67 
(n = 439) 











Reference made in the 1930 Report of the 
Department of Personnel Study to preliminary 
results of this investigation were met by two 
criticisms—first, that the findings then published 
were based upon the results of one class only, 
and second, that the records of students from 
preparatory and high schools had not been 
separately investigated. It was the contention 
of several authorities in leading preparatory 
schools that, even though these findings might 
be true for the class as a whole, they would 
not hold equally for students from their par- 
ticular schools. To meet the first objection, the 
original investigation in respect to individual 
examination subjects for the class of 1933 was 
repeated for the class of 1934. The table al- 
ready presented shows but little variation in the 
data for the two classes. Also the figures for 
these classes (1933 and 1934), in respect to the 
relationship between College Board averages in 
general and freshman grades, correspond so 
closely to those found for the total number of 
eases (over 3,200) in the last four freshman 
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classes, that the initial findings seem to have 
been satisfactorily confirmed. Furthermore, a 
separate investigation has been completed of the 
1933 and 1934 class data for students from the 
nine largest preparatory schools sending stu- 
dents to Yale (from which altogether over a 
third of the entire freshman class is drawn). As 
indicated by Table IV, no significant difference 
was found in this respect between the private 
school group and the rest of the class. 
Another possible explanation for low Col- 
lege Board correlations appeared to lie in the 
fact that although some students take the ex- 
aminations several times, the marks upon which 
these findings are based are, in general, upon 
the marks last reported. Consequently, allow- 
ance is not made for the practice effect by rea- 
son of which a student may eventually obtain 
a higher mark than his knowledge of the subject 
really warrants. With this in mind correlations 
between the criterion and examinations taken 
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only once were compared with corresponding 
correlations for those examinations taken two 
or more times. This analysis revealed the fact 
that grades on these examinations when taken 
but once have no appreciably different sig- 
nificance from those obtained on the last of 
several attempts. 

There remain two important statistical con- 
siderations whose effect must be carefully 
studied, in order to make sure that the correla- 
tion data are not vitiated by factors operating 
somewhat to the disadvantage of College Board 
examination grades. These are first, the effect of 
statistical unreliability in the criterion (college 
grades) which tends to lower the correlations; 
and second, the effect of selection upon the 
group admitted, also with a consequent theoret- 
ical lowering of the correlation coefficients as a 
result of the restriction in the range of ability. 

The correlation obtainable between any two 
measures is limited by their respective reliabil- 


TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FRESHMAN YEAR First TERM GRADES AND CERTAIN ENTRANCE CRITERIA, 
CLASS OF 1934 DATA 











C.E.E.B. exam. correlations $-A.T. cor- M.A.T. cor- 


Correlations of prediction 




















Freshman ,,C-2-E-B. exam. with freshman grades ae —— with freshman year grades 
year ‘highest Lnyw oe ; man year man year ‘ 
aueieen most recent failure Private Other , grades grades Private Other 
grade) school school otal hool school Total 
class (whole (whole schoo f class 
Sronp <eroupe class) class) group groups 
n r i r 2 rom r oon r n Pe mr. “ie a 
Eng. Eng. Cp. 227 .26 372 .23 599 .24 665 .44 665 .15 314 .49 452 .48 766 .48 
Anc. hist. 75 40 89 37 164 .39 
Hist. Eur. hist. 68 .30 45 .11 113 .26 467 .41 467 .15 283 .62 305 .52 538 55 
Am. hist. 119 .387 158 385 277 .85 
Elem. alg. 121 .29 124 46 245 .39 
Math. 10 Plane geom. Livy 223 i381 39 238 32 
ropes Solid geom. | or 116 .43 119 .29 235 .83 256 .27 256 .47 131 .58 170 .69 301 6 
Plane trig. ‘Cp. 128 .44 146 .47 274 .44 
ine. 
Math. 11 { Elem. alg. 50 .52 92 23 142 .25 
Pie ) Plane geom. 56 .26 89 32 145 .24 151 .03 151 .48 58 .62 113 .48 171 54 
Chem. Chemistry 74 29 99 .28 173 .24 154 .29 154 385 76 .56 113 .60 190 59 
French 20 French 2 yr. lS 53 661 47 26 100 43 99 18 99 31 53 48 57 .45 110 46 
Cp. 
French 30 § Fr 2 yr. fine. 149 .22 166 41 315 .32 
UFr.B3yr. J 145 .29 186 51 331 .43 319 .35 319 .06 154 49 202 .54 356 8 
Latin 2 yr. } or 151 .34 135 .34 286 .34 
Latin Lat. Cicero } Cp. 150 .83 139 .39 289 .36 309 .37 309 .21 162 .61 182 .61 344 él 
Lat. Vergil } inc. 162 .49 179 41 341 .44 





Note: All correlation coefficients in the above table are positive in sign. 
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ities. Lack of reliability in either freshman 
year grades or the College Board examinations 
themselves might therefore account for the low 
correlations found between them. Unfortu- 
nately no data on the reliability of these ex- 
amination grades are available; but even if this 
reliability were low enough to explain the low 
correlations found, it is equally obvious that 
this would be a fault of the examinations them- 
selves. Therefore this possibility can not be 
used in their defense. 

On the other hand, the reliability of average 
freshman grades at Yale (as measured by the 
correlation between the first and second term 
averages) is nearly +.85. For the individual 
courses just considered, it averages +.73, as 
shown in the accompanying table. This mention 
of technical unreliability in college grades should 
be looked upon in the descriptive rather than 
the adversely critical sense. It is clearly 
realized, as pointed out earlier in this paper, 
that much of this statistical unreliability may 
result from changes in attitudes, interests, and 
motivation on the part of the individual stu- 
dent himself. Thus even the most accurately 
determined grades for one term, because of 
these actual fluctuations in individual perform- 
ance, will not necessarily show close agreement 
with those assigned in the following semester. 


TABLE V 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR INDIVIDUAL COURSES ; 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FIRST AND 
SECOND TERM COURSES 


(Data for Yale Freshman Classes of 
1931 and 1932) 























n T 

English 817 .70 
History 813 75 
Mathematics ......cccccsecccsesneeese 461 70 
Chemistry 444 72 
French 471 78 
Latin 364 74 
Average of the above coefficients 73 





While these reliabilities of the criterion sub- 
jects are not so high as desirable (which would 
be indicated by coefficients of +.90 or better) 
they are clearly not so low as to be the chief 
cause of the low correlations with College 
Board Examinations. Furthermore, as has been 
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pointed out, respectably high correlations are 
obtained between these same freshman grades 
and the predictions, despite the fact that the 
latter are more general measures than are the 
C.E.E.B. grades in specific subjects. The same 
can be said for the aptitude scores, and conse- 
quently the examination results as a whole can 
not be attributed to unreliability of the criterion. 
Since the reliability coefficients vary for differ- 
ent subjects of study, however, the examina- 
tions are in this respect more handicapped in 
certain fields than in others. Comparable data 
will shortly be presented to indicate the relative 
(not absolute) validity of the individual sub- 
ject examinations, after the correlation for each 
has been adjusted in respect to the reliability 
of its own particular criterion. 

We now have to consider a possible disad- 
vantage to College Board Examinations on these 
comparisons, arising from the amount of 
reliance placed upon them in the selection of 
students for admission. Obviously, if the ex- 
aminations were the sole basis of selection, the 
admitted group would be more nearly alike in 
respect to their examination grades than they 
would be in respect to the other measures of 
their ability. In other words, there would be 
a restriction of range in the College Board 
marks for the students admitted, and this 
restriction in range would of itself reduce the 
correlation between College Board marks and 
any other measure (such as freshman grades). 
The next table presents various validity co- 
efficients found for the class of 1934, when each 
of these coefficients has been corrected statis- 
tically both for unreliability in the criterion and 
for the restriction in range automatically im- 
posed upon it by virtue of the selective process 
which Yale students must pass through before 
they are admitted. Since the amount of this 
restriction is different for the different measures, 
this is an important consideration. (For the 
formula used in correcting these coefficients see 
Kelley,® “Statistical Method,” p. 225.) The data 
for each measure (i.e., College Board examina- 
tions, aptitude tests and predictions, both gen- 
eral and differential) have here been adjusted 
on the basis of the restriction in the range of 
each, as actually found by comparing dis- 


6 Truman L. Kelley, ‘‘ Statistical Method,’’ Mac- 
millan Company, 1924. 
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tributions for all the entrance candidates with 
those for the admitted group. 

These coefficients are presented not so much 
to indicate what correlation we might actually 
expect if there were no selective process operat- 
ing; but rather to show the relative size of the 
various coefficients after due allowance has thus 
been made both for restriction in range and for 
unreliability in the criterion. The effects of 
these two factors—first, that in the process of 
selection at Yale considerable weight is given 
to the College Board records, and second, that 
marks in some freshman subjects are more 
in others—have thus both been 


stable than 
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brought under control relatively to each other 
and to the eriteria of selection here compared. 

The correlations presented in the preceding 
tables are those actually obtained without cor- 
rection, whereas those in Table VI are theoret- 
ical. “Corrections” of this nature may prop- 
erly be used to compare the relative effective- 
ness of different measures without advancing 
any claim for their validity in an absolute 
sense. “Corrections” that would indicate the 
absolute validities of the several measures 
would necessitate a determination of the degree 
of restriction placed also on the criterion (fresh- 
man grades). Since definite selection has been 


TABLE VI 
CorRRECTED COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN CERTAIN FRESHMAN YEAR COURSES AND (1) C.E.E.B, Ex- 


AMINATION GRADES, (2) S.A.T. Scores, (3) M.A.T. Scores AND (4, 5, 6) PREDICTIONS. 
’ ? , 


THESE 


COEFFICIENTS HAVE BEEN CORRECTED BOTH FOR RESTRICTION IN RANGE OF RESPECTIVE 
ENTRANCE MEASURES AND ALSO FOR UNRELIABILITY IN THE CRITERIA OF 


VALIDITY (COLLEGE GRADES). CLASS OF 1934 Data 























i 2 3 + 5 6 
Academic Scientific 
—— prediction prediction 
CEEB SAT. MAT. prediction Corraations correlations 
ee CEEB correlations correlations correlations correlations averages solani 
courses subjects f with with with with of fresh- of fresh- 
reshman freshman freshman freshman man year man year 
— — — oa grades in promot in 
grades grades grades grades English and math. and 
history chemistry 
n r n r n r n z n r n r 
Inglish English Cp. 599 33-665 57 = 665 19 766 63 | 
Ancient hist. 164.51 480 
History Eur. history 113 37 = 467 90 467 17-5388 J 
Amer. history 277 ~—«3 
Elem. alg. 245 56 
Plane geom. 238 50 ] 
Math. 10 4 Solid geom. 235 53 256 .33 256 .65 301 .82 
Plane trig. or 274 65 
Cp. ° 
Math.11 { Elem-ale. inc. 142 37 151 .04 151 68 171 .75 4398 
anna ) Plane geom. j 145.38 
Chem. Chemistry 173.521 385 = 154 46 190 (a | 
French 20 French 2 yr. 100.55 99 20 99 37 =6110 57 
or 
{French 2 yr. [Cp. 315 .57 319 .45 319 .07 356 67 
French 30 ) French 3 yr. Bjine. 331  .70 
286 ~=«.55 
47 309 .26 344 = 3=©.77 


Latin 2 yr. or 
Latin Latin Cicero }Cp. 289 .59 309 
Latin Vergil fine. 341  .70 





Note: All correlation coefficients in the above table are positive in sign. 
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operating at Yale for a number of years, no 
data are available as to what the range of 
grades assigned by the faculty might be if all 
applicants were admitted. Hence such absolute 
validity coefficients can not be determined. 
However, it is fairer to the College Board data 
to make the comparison on the corrected basis 
presented in Table VI than on one which does 
not take into account the effect of selecting 
students primarily on the basis of College Board 
records, with consequent increased restriction in 
the range of those measures, for the group of 
students thus admitted. The result of this cor- 
rection is to raise the College Board correlations 
somewhat, but not enough to invalidate the 
previous inferences. The corrected coefficients 
in Table VI confirm the previous findings in 
respect to the relative value of C.H.E.B. exami- 
nations, Scholastic and Mathematical Aptitude 
Tests and predictions, as prognosticators of 
freshman year academic success The examina- 
tion coefficients in most cases remain relatively 
unsatisfactory even after receiving the benefit 
of these theoretical corrections. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Earlier in this paper four possible objectives 
for college entrance examinations were postu- 
lated. The evidence since presented indicates 
that such examinations—at least so far as candi- 
dates’ subsequent Yale records are concerned— 
do not successfully perform either of the first 
two functions suggested. That is, they fail to 
afford a satisfactory index either of an indi- 
vidual student’s all-around scholastic promise 
or of his specific competence in particular sub- 
jects of study. It remains to inquire as to how 
well they meet the two other objectives named 
—those of furnishing evidence supplementary 
to the school record and of testing the schools 
themselves. 

Here we must leave the realm of demon- 
strable data for that of opinion, since these 
latter questions hardly lend themselves to 
quantitative analysis. Yet certain judgment on 
these points—such as that of many college ad- 
missions officers, deans and school heads—is 
sufficiently well grounded to justify its accep- 
tance at face value. The consensus of this 
opinion seems clearly to indicate that the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, in the per- 
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formance of these last-named functions, cer- 
tainly renders a valuable, if indeed not an in- 
dispensable, service. Based as they are upon 
carefully considered definitions of each subject 
of study, these examinations clarify for both 
school and pupil the tasks set. They likewise 
hold both pupil and teacher to at least a certain 
level of achievement, serve in some measure as 
a guide to instruction, and encourage the pupil 
to cultivate the ability to organize his thought 
into intelligible, written discourse. This in turn 
in no small measure facilitates evaluation of 
school records on a comparable basis. 

If such examinations were utilized chiefly to 
determine the relative group performance of 
pupils from different schools, this would seem 
to offer a means of testing standards of certifi- 
cation and to increase uniformity in this respect 
among different schools and different states. 
No doubt the relatively high correlation of 
school grades with classroom work at Yale is 
obtainable largely because the schools in ques- 
tion necessarily have met College Board require- 
ments. If pupils from a given school as a 
group make a good showing on entrance exami- 
nations, one might almost disregard the College 
Board grades, or credits, of any individual stu- 
dent from that school and admit or reject him 
primarily on the basis of his relative school 
standing. One reason therefore why College 
Board marks are seen to add but little to school 
and other evidence may simply be that the de- 
mands of this examining system have already 
had their effect upon the school marks them- 
selves. In other words, the predictive value of 
school grades may to a considerable degree re- 
sult indirectly from the College Board system, 
even though the examinations set by the board 
do not themselves function specifically as satis- 
factory predictive devices. Furthermore, ap- 
parent shortcomings of the latter may simply 
reflect a failure to accomplish what, after all, 
should not be demanded of them. 

Possibly this indirect influence upon school 
standards is all that we can reasonably expect 
standardized examinations to accomplish. On 
that assumption, one might defend an examina- 
tion which properly tested a student’s profi- 
ciency in certain prescribed subjects (along the 
lines which it is practical to require of the 
school curriculum) but which still failed to pre- 
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dict what mark the student would subsequently 
obtain during his freshman year, in a different 
environment, with another teacher and in a con- 
siderably different total situation. Differences 
in application and incentive too, may produce 
great variations in the performance of given 
individuals. But even if all this be granted, 
then it merely lends force to the concluding 
thesis, that, for these very reasons, colleges 
should not select their freshmen primarily upon 
the basis of their records in such examinations. 

That the latter are of value and can con- 
tribute, to the appraisal of a candidate, infor- 
mation probably not obtainable by the use of 
objective or aptitude tests should be clearly 
recognized. The particular contribution made 
by the examination also may vary, in nature 
and importance, for different subjects. Its 
worth and significance is felt by teachers and 
examiners even though it can not be measured 
in quantitative terms. Consideration of these 
values in the examining system, or any attempt 
to estimate their relative significance in, say, 
Comprehensive English as compared to Plane 
Geometry, lies clearly outside the scope of this 
paper. We wish merely to point out again that 
College Board examinations, if properly utilized, 
can be made to serve certain indispensable 
purposes—even though these may not be the 
ones ordinarily attributed to them. To define, 
and if possible evaluate, these imponderable but 
none the less important purposes, might well 
be undertaken by some teacher or examiner 
whose personal experience with College Board 
procedure and its subjective influences would 
qualify him for this task. Such an attempt on 
the part of the present writers would however 
be both futile and presumptuous. 

All examinations have their limitations. Evi- 
dence suggésts that certain of these limitations 
may be more marked for the so-called essay 
type than for the newer objective tests—just as 
the converse is probably true in respect to the 
imponderable values just mentioned. Further 
data not here presented lead the writers to favor, 
for most subjects, a combination of the new- 
type and essay forms, the one to test a wider 
range of factual knowledge than can be sam- 
pled by the essay examination, and the other to 
measure the pupil’s ability to use his knowledge 
and organize his ideas effectively around it. 
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But whatever type of combination is employed, 
results obtained should be regarded as supple- 
mentary to other data rather than as an exact 
yardstick by which each pupil’s attainments can 
be accurately measured. 

We have seen that selection when based upon 
entrance examination grades alone is unsatis- 
factory, but, when based upon careful coordi- 
nation of this with other scholastic evidence, 
that it affords a fairly reliable index of each 
individual’s educational possibilities. Progress 
towards still more accurate measurement, how- 
ever, can not be obtained merely by further sta- 
tistical manipulation of data which are of un- 
trustworthy character to begin with. That sort 
of statistical procedure is not much more satis- 
factory for lifting purposes than one’s own 
boot-strap. The schools, the College Board and 
the colleges themselves must strive to develop 
better basic methods, and particularly to estab- 
lish more reliable measures of classroom work. 

The College Entrance Examination Board 
brought considerable order out of the chaos 
which existed before its establishment. It can 
continue to improve the technique of measure- 
ment only by being willing to experiment with 
new methods, as it is so notably doing already 
in the development of tests for particular edu- 
cational aptitudes. But in such attempts it is 
as yet severely hampered by unreliability of the 
eriteria—school and college grades—by which 
the effectiveness of any new devices must them- 
selves be gauged. It is an aim of this article 
not only to suggest how the entrance data now 
available may be employed with reasonable ef- 
fectiveness, but to demonstrate the need for 
better grading procedures. The colleges, after 
all, must realize that they can improve methods 
of selection only as far as the reliability of their 
own marking systems will permit. As these be- 
come more accurate, better predictions of indi- 
vidual attainments, as so measured, can in turn 
be developed. Then by intelligent utilization 
of all the evidence thus made available, it 
should be possible to approximate the true aim 
of selection—admission to college of those stu- 
dents whose educability will best enable them to 
profit by the intellectual opportunities of 
higher education. 

ALBERT B. CRAWFORD 
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